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Somehow the truth about what we 
are and what we mean is bound up 
in the great and tragic story of 
the American Civil War. 


THE TRAGIC STRUCTURE 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


BRUCE CATTON 


WE AMERICANS ARE A VERY fortunate people. Nothing really bad has 
ever happened to us. Our remote ancestors braved the cold: gray 
Atlantic, got to these shores, and found that life could begin anew. 
They shot a number of Indians, cut down a great many trees, and then 
began to build for themselves a new world, in which the ancient ideal 
of human brotherhood actually was something visible, something at- 
tainable, something that one’s own children could inhabit if every- 
thing went well. 

Everything went very well indeed—except that the human life never 
goes quite as smoothly as we hope it is going to go. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, it became apparent that this glittering 
American dream had a flaw in it. In the northern half of the coun- 
try, men fe!!owed one vision: in the southern half, men followed an- 
other one. In the north, there was a dynamic impulse, leading men 
to the belief that tomorrow was always going to be brighter and 
better than today: in the south, things were more static—today was 
good enough, and if nobody changed anything the world would go 
along very comfortably and everybody would be happy. 


Eprtor’s note: This article was originally delivered as an address at Boston College on 
March 6, 1959. 
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Both sides were right. The future was in fact beginning to take 
shape in the north, and the utmost that men aspired to might easily 
come true by eight o’clock toniorrow morning. And in the south, 
the reverse was true: people were happy as they were, life was a gift 
from the undenying gods that one need only accept, and the big idea 
was to let everything go on as it was going. 

The only trouble with all of this was that nothing in this world 
stays fixed. Change is the first law of life. We are always going on 
toward something rather than staying where we are. In addition, 
there was in the middle of all of these happy people an undigestible 
lump of black folk who were held in slavery—people who, by the 
accident of birth, were believed to be somehow less than human, peo- 
ple who were numbered with the ox and the mule as bits of property 
which more fortunate people might own. 

Out of these differences—out of the inability of mortal men to 
work out some sort of compromise—came the American Civil War, 
which tore the country apart, cost 600,000 American lives, and left 
on our body politic a scar which’ is not to this day entirely healed. 
Two very different conceptions of what America might be collided 
head-on, and it somehow was easier to fight about than it was to sit 
down as rational men and talk it out. The Civil War was the result. 

I do not propose to go into great detail about political, strategic, 
and tactical problems. Some dreadful battles were fought, some ter- 
rible mistakes were made, and in the end a number of very finite 
men, doing the best they could under the infinite Providence of God, 
settled things so that this nation would follow the path that it has 
followed ever since 1865. 

The Civil War, obviously enough, settled something, in the rough 
way human beings do settle things; that is, it made certain that there 
would be one country, and not two, between the Rio Grande and the 
Canadian border, and it made certain also that the institution of 
chattel slavery would no longer exist. The determination of those two 
facts was an immense gain, but it was bought at the price of enormous 
losses, and we are not even now quite certain just how the scales have 
tipped. We won something, in the Civil War—won something that 
will be a light for our feet, on the d+ rk pathway toward the future, 
as long as we are a nation—but we paid much for it. Does the gain, 
finally, outweigh the loss? Why do we keep looking back at those 
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haunted, tormented years in the 1860's to see what they may teach 
us? 

More than any other nation, America is obsessed with the present 
and with the future. Yet we find ourselves increasingly compelled 
to brood over the past—over this one chapter in our past, the chapter 
of the Civil War. And what we encounter here is a deep, haunting 
enigma, a riddle that can never quite be solved. Somehow, the truth 
about what we are and what we mean is bound up in the story of those 
four terrible years. The precise formulation of this truth may forever 
elude us, but the truth itself is there, dimly but unmistakably ex- 
pressed in the immense story of meanness and heroism, of wisdom and 
of folly, the story of a great nation struggling to enact its most signifi- 
cant tragedy. 

There is the key to it. The Civil War was America’s unique tragic 
experience. It is that tragic quality which justifies the attention 
which today we pay to that period in our half-buried past; it is that 
which loads with such unutterable significance those commonplace 
names like Gettysburg and Chickamauga and Antietam and Malvern 
Hill, it is that which rewards us when we try to discern just what the 
American people were doing in those years when they tore at one 
another’s throats. 

We learn from the Civil War, in other words, what we always 
learn from the study of a great and moving tragedy. Here was 
America’s tragedy, brought out on the open stage, expressing what 
we are and what we hope some day to become—the one moving, tragic 
story in the whole history of our country. 

Tragedy, to be sure, is not quite in key with what we consider the 
American spirit. The success story is our story. It has been from 
the start. We live by it. We conquered a continent, we defied the 
kings and the powers of Europe, we won our independence, we made 
democracy work when nobody believed that it could work, we became 
the richest and happiest people in all the world—and deeply em- 
bedded in our unspoken faith is the belief that the future is very 
largely in our keeping. All of this is not a tragic story, it is just the 
reverse. It has moments of trial, moments of doubt, momeuts cf 
great sacrifice, but basically it is a story that leads to a happy ending. 
That is what we are conditioned to; that is what we live by. 

Yet here, in the middie of it, there is this one different note: this 
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four-year tragedy, this story of heartbreak and loss, of suffering 
and death, about which a century of study has led us to no firm con- 
clusions. This is no blithe success story that we are engaged with: 
this is the Hamlet or the King Lear of the American past, the abid- 
ing reminder that victory and defeat are no more than opposite sides 
of the same coin, the unforgettable experience that .eaches us some- 
thing basic about life which we would not know otherwise. And it is 
this tragedy that engrosses us. 

The Civil War is a tragic story both in its principals and in its 
sum total. 

There is Lincoln himself, for example: the thoughtful, melancholy 
man of the people, who stakes everything on the assumption that de- 
mocracy will work and that the people are to be trusted, who leads 
the people through four years of war, sees it at last come to a victor- 
ious conclusion—and then, at the moment of triumph, dies through 
a madman’s act which costs the country fifty years of misunderstand- 
ing and bitterness. Shakespeare never asked himself to cope with a 
more deeply tragic story than that. 

And there is Lee—Lee, the self-contained gentleman, the quiet 
aristocrat, who lived his life by a serene code and then, one day, 
found himself called upon to make a choice. It was a hard choice to 
make: at the moment of making it, Lee commented that he did not 
believe in slavery, doubted the right of secession, and was not alto- 
gether certain that if the right did exist this was the moment to exercise 
it. Yet he was fated, somehow, to make the choice that he made. He 
would not have been Lee if he had chosen otherwise. He did what he 
had to do, occupied the center of a great stage for four years, saw 
everything that he had fought for defeated and lost, and then lived 
out a few quiet years in the little college town of Lexington, Virginia. 
Can anyone contemplate the tragedy of that career unmoved? 

In a very different way Lee’s greatest opponent, Grant, lived out a 
tragedy. Like Lincoln, here was a man of the people, and he came 
to the top in such a way that at last he embodied both the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the people for whom he acted. He was not a 
man easily understood, for he lived, so to speak, below the surface; 
but he triumphed over both his own limitations and over the visible 
enemy arrayed against him, won all the honors an American can win 
—and then, somehow, had to see his great name given to the shabbiest 
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period in American history. Winning all that a man can win, he 
somehow lost much: lost it, not through his own fault, but simply 
because fate seemed to decree it so—and his story, like Lincoln’s 
and like Lee’s, is essentially tragic. 

Yet the real tragedy goes deeper than the story of the principal 
actors. It has to do with the people these men led—the great mass 
of Americans, of North and of South, who had to play their parts in 
the incomprehensible drama of bloodshed and suffering for four 
weary years, meeting a challenge that nobody had warned them about, 
paying with the last full measure of devotion for a national experience 
whose real significance we still try to determine. 

Let us think of them for a moment. In the United States in 1861 
there were approximately 31,000,000 people—men and women and 
children, Northerners and Southerners, black and white together. Of 
these, more than 600,000 lost their lives. I know of no way to get 
an accurate total for the number that was wounded, but it was im- 
mense. The heartache and misery which descended on the people 
who knew and loved those who died or were maimed are simply be- 
yond human computation, but it is hardly going too far to say that 
there was no home in America which did not become intimate with 
grief and anguish during those four years. 

It began so gaily. I will not bother to recite the old story of the 
music and the flags and the cheers with which the war itself was 
greeted; we are familiar with it, we know how those boys marched 
brightly away so sure that they were bound out on a great romantic 
adventure—an adventure which led them to disillusionment, to pain 
and hardship and death, rubbinz off all of the romance, leaving the 
flags stained and tattered, bringing the lilting songs down to sad little 
tunes like “Lorena” and “Tenting Tonight.” The young men who 
went off to fight in our Civil War were ground down by the pitiless 
abrasive of conflict as cruelly as any soldiers who ever fought. They 
paid for this episode, and they paid for . . . exactly what? Can any 
of us say? We only know that as we follow their path we are follow- 
ing the great tragic hour in American history. 

Yet there is a very strange '' «g about great tragedy. It does not 
leave one depressed, disheartened and discouraged; its final note is 
not one of despair. No man arises from Hamlet feeling that the final 
answer to the drama he has just beheld is one of frustration and de- 
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nial. On the contrary, it is precisely through the great tragedies that 
we get our most significant and uplifting experiences. For while trag- 
edy does show us man contending in vain against fate, fighting a bat- 
tle in which he must lose, it also shows us that he has something 
magnificent and unconquerable in him; and it is that magnificence of 
the human spirit—that conviction that it is the unconquerable some- 
thing which finally matters—which at last stays with us. There is 
something in man that triumphs even in the hour of disaster, some- 
thing that fate itself does not finally defeat. 

We cannot precisely define the added knowledge that comes to 
us from reliving a great tragedy, but we do know that it is priceless. 
It teaches us something that we would not otherwise know about the 
terms on which human life is lived and on which, at times, it must be 
surrendered. It gets us away from easy, thoughtless optimism, to be 
sure, but it gives us something deeper: the realization that these Ham- 
lets and Lears, these Lincolns and Lees, these high privates in blue 
and gray, won something for all of us even while they were losing 
something for themselves. To know that there are values beyond 
in this world is the beginning of maturity. 

I think it is wrong to say that the Civil War divided this country. 
The war came because the country was already divided; and actually, 
in a strange and mystic way, the Civil War unites us—unites us by 
the sharing of a great and unique experience. It has given to all of 
us, North and South together, a moving and incomprehensible mem- 
ory. It remains always upon our conscience, just below the surface. 
It touches everything we do, it helps to condition every emotional atti- 
tude we take. And it has led us as a people, I think, a great distance 
along the road to that maturity of wisdom which is above all other 
things necessary for a democracy. 

We did learn certain things by that tragic experience. We learned, 
for instance, that if we all shared in the victory we all shared also 
in the defeat. Indeed, sometimes it seems that perhaps we think of 
the defeat more than we think of the victory. Consider, for example, 
the great battle of Gettysburg. Here is one of the great climactic bat- 
tles in American history; one of the greatest victories American arms 
have ever won. It has been studied, examined and written about for 
ninety years; within the last twelve months I believe at least a half a 
dozen books on Gettysburg have been published, and there were 
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scores of books before them. But if you will examine all of these 
books on Gettysburg you will discover a rather odd thing. By far 
the greater part of what has been written on Gettysburg is an attempt 
to say, not why and how the battle was won, but why and how it was 
lost. In this, one of the great moments in the long history of Ameri- 
can military endeavor, we somehow find ourselves looking at the de- 
feated rather than at the victor. 

Or, if Gettysburg does not quite say it for you, consider another 
very odd thing. Washington, the capital city of a great nation, is laid 
out so that a great axis would run across its heavy growth, an axis ex- 
pressing the meaning of the nation which built this city. The axis 
runs west from the Capitol building, going through the great shaft 
that was built for Washington and leading at last to the Lincoln Me- 
morial. But it does not end there. By some strange quirk of fancy 
the axis takes a turn to the left, crosses the Potomac on the noble 
Memorial Bridge—and leads up the heights to one of America’s 
greatest shrines: to Arlington, the home of Robert E. Lee. 

Here, I suggest, is the most magnificent bit of symbolism in Amer- 
ican history. On one side of the majestic river, the Lincoln Memorial, 
with that great statue looking out into the twilight, melancholy, brood- 
ing, infinitely wise: and leading from it, to the other side of the river, 
the white pillars that mark the home of the great Rebel, Lee. 

And Lee, after all, was the soldier who fought against the govern- 
ment which Washington founded and Lincoln preserved. With de- 
votion, endurance and amazing skill he served for four years as the 
most effective warrior fighting to destroy American armies, His at- 
tempt failed, and in the end Lee went off to join the shadows, a tre- 
mendous fighter who, after all, in the eyes of the government which 
defeated him, was a Rebel. Transpose that story into any other coun- 
try and any other time you can think of, and you can do nothing but 
cast Lee in the role of the destroyer, the antagonist, the man who tried 
to bring the nation to ruin. He might be remembered with respect, 
but he would inevitably rank as one of the villains in the annals of 
the nation that won. 

But look at what has happened. Lee’s home, Arlington, is a na- 
tional shrine, preserved because he lived in it; the lights bring it out 
of the darkness of the night, just as they bring out the Capitol dome. 
and the great Washington monument and the pillared memorial to 
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Lincoln. The progression, from Virginia shore to Capitol Hill, is di- 
rect and inescapable—Lee, Lincoln, Washington and the lofty build- 
ing that bespeaks the hope of American democracy itself. In all isis- 
tory, unsuccessful rebellion never had an aftermath like this. 

This does not mean that the American people are more magnani- 
mous and forgiving than any other. It simply means, I believe, that 
they have studied their own Civil War to good effect. They know 
what it means: they know that, on sober reflection, they have nothing 
to be magnanimous and forgiving about. The Civil War was a tragic 
chapter in our history, telling of the terrible price paid by all of us 
in our progression from a small nation to a great one; it meant, 
finally, at whatever enormous cost, that we had become one people, a 
people who finally discovered that the gains, losses and wrongs of 
their tragic conflict with themselves were in the end a common prop- 
erty and a common responsibility. Neither Lee nor the ragged Con- 
federates who followed him ever asked for anyone’s forgiveness, and 
forgiveness they never got: what they did get, finally—and the ar- 
rangement of our monuments here in Washington is the final proof 
of it—was the one thing they would have wanted: Understanding. 

So we wind up, perhaps, in our study of the Civil War, at Ar- 
lington. We could not do better. Here is our national cemetery, with 
avenues named for the generals who fought against Lee, with thou- 
sands upon thousands of quiet headstones ranked in neat military 
precision, testimonials to the deadliness of the war which we know 
about. And the place is called Arlington, named after the Southern 
general who lived here, and who fought so long and so hard and so 
well. Everything that might divide us, brother against brother, grow- 
ing out of the war that aroused such terrible emotions and cost us 
such a dreadful price, is buried here, buried for ever. The man in 
gray who was once a national enemy is ranked now with Washington 
and with Lincoln. 

No other country has a story like this: no other tragedy comes to 
its apotheosis with quite this uplift of the spirit. That magnificent 
bridge across the Potomac is called the Memorial Bridge: it begins 
with Lee and it stops with Lincoln; and, I suggest, it begins with one 
version of the American dream and ends with another, and the white 
marble arches that go low over the Potomac say that we have at last 
learned how these two versions can be harmonized. For the Civil 
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War, whatever else we may say about it, is at least over. What re- 
mains to us is chiefly the memory of the great men who struggled 
greatly for what they believed. The Memorial Bridge brings Lincoln 
and Lee together—the two bitterly contending leaders in this tragic 
story of bloodshed and conflict—and neither man needs to be dis- 
turbed in his long sleep. 

I think Lincoln himself would have seen this very clearly. Nothing 
that any of us will ever say about the Civil War will come quite as 
close to the truth of it as these sentences from Lincoln’s Second In- 
augural Address. Speaking just as the war was ending, Lincoln said: 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude nor the duration that it 
has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might 
cease with or even before the conflict itself might cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph and a result less fundamental and astounding. Both read the 
same Bible and pray to the same God. And each invokes His aid against the 
other. The prayers of both could nut be answered. The prayer of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. 


That, I think, is what we reach for, when we continue to examine 
this tremendous period in our national history. The Almighty has 
His own purposes: are we, when we examine the Civil ‘War, doing 
anything much less than search for some clue to His purpose? [| 
think that is what we are really after, and it is worth all of the effort 
that we can give it. 

And so—what do we come down to, when we look at the immense 
tragedy of our Civil War? We come down to the spirit of man con- 
tending against the infinite—the spirit of man, buoyed up by the 
final belief that there is more to this life of ours than anything that 
can be physically weighed or counted, the spirit that believes that 
man best saves his life by losing it for something larger than him- 
self, the spirit that after the final agony has to confess: The Almighty 
has His own purposes . . . and we, as His children, are bound to 
put ourselves in tune with them, at whatever cost. 

We did gain something out of that war; something more, even, 
than the undying demonstration that the men of both armies who died 
on those storm-swept fields valued something more than they valued 
their own lives. We gained homely little things. We gained a new 
understanding of human unity and brotherhood; a new realization 
that when men make war it is war itself, and not the visible foe in 
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Confederate gray, or—if you wish—in a steel helmet and the field- 
gray or stained khaki of men we believe to be aliens—which is the 
real enemy. 

There is a story about an Irish private in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment, who was carrying the American flag in a Federal attack on a 
Confederate position in the Wilderness, back in 1864. This man got 
out in front of his line, and suddenly he found himself in the midst 
of a ring of furious Confederates, all of them pointing loaded weap- 
ons at him: and one of them yelled—‘“Drop that flag, you damned 
Yankee!” 

The Irishman looked at the guns and the angry Rebels, and he 
knew a tough spot when he saw it. So he said: 

‘“‘Well—lI’ve been in this country for twenty years, and this is the 
first time anybody has ever called me a Yankee. For that compli- 
ment, you can have this flag.” 

Whether it is actually a compliment to call an Irishman a Yankee 
is a question I will leave for someone else to determine. But what 
is clear is that something had been gained, here. This poor immi- 
grant had at last been accepted—at whatever cost, and with whatever 
irony you may wish to place upon it—in the idiom of his time and 
place, not as an immigrani but as an American. That much we bought, 
in our Civil War: the realization that we do eternally share in an 
unbroken brotherhood in this country, the understanding that there 
are no divisions or classifications in the human society but that all of 
us, no matter what our origins or backgrounds, are members one of 
another. Was that a small thing to buy? Even at the cost of half a 
million lives? Our tragic story, then, is like all great tragic stories: 
it does not end in human defeat. For in the long run it is the story of 
people, and the story of people never ends on a downward note. The 
story of the Civil War is at bottom the story of the ordinary soldier, 
who endured much and who was faithful in the end to something 
much greater than himself. He lived through.a tragic hour, but he 
did not put on any airs about it. He did not see himself as a tragic 
figure. He was just a young American, trying to do the best he could 
in an uncommonly sticky situation, and now and then it appears that 
after it was all over he could look back and see for himself a faint 
touch of the wild and exciting drama in which he had had a part. 
In the papers of the Southern Historical collection at the University 


> 
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of North Carolina, there is this bit from the pen of a Confederate 
veteran, who long afterward thought that there was a strange, dream- 
like quality to what he had been through and who wrote about it 
in these words: 

Yes, I did, I did, I did keep the night watch alone with the moon and the 
tide beneath the palmetto, and I did hear the wash and the grind of the waves 
while the dark heavy hulls of the ships lay low on the sea, and I did follow 
Jackson and Lee in their tramps through the Valley. And I have seen the 
battle flags tattered and torn flare red on the sky. And I have mixed my 
voice in the roar and clamor of battle, and it is no dream. It is no dream. 


It is all real. 


It was no dream. So we keep on studying that war. We may get 
no final answers fit to be written down in books, but we do see, always 
before us, the great ranks of the nameless men who marched out of 
mystery and into mystery, out of life and into death, so many years 
ago. They are worth looking at; and, as we look, I suggest that we 
listen closely. For these heroes of ours, who lived so long ago, and 
who struggled so greatly against something greater than themselves, 
were part of an undying procession, men who marched bravely on the 
undiscovered road to tomorrow; and as they marched, they marched 
to the sound of trumpets. 





A masterly presentation of a Chris- 
tian theory of economics embrac- 
ing the social ethics of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and its extension in mod- 
ern Catholic thought. 


PRUDENCE, PROVIDENCE 
AND ECONOMIC DECISION 


BERNARD W. DEMPSEY 


I 


THE OBJECT OF ECONOMIC ANALYsIs has been well defined as the 
study of the allocation of available scarce resources among alterna- 
tive uses; it is a means of dealing economically with economic data 
that we may know which of desired optima are attainable. 


Schumpeter adds: “Economic theory is slowly developing the 
mental instruments that are necessary in order to rationalize plan- 
ning and to tell planners what they must do and avoid in order to 
attain given ends. . . . The ends themselves, that is to say the kind 
of society or culture we want, we must choose ourselves. No sci- 


ence can do more than indicate the means of attaining whatever it 
991 


is we want. 

The practical sciences and arts logically subsidiary to economics 
—accounting, management, finance and marketing and the affiliated 
engineering and agricultural disciplines—may be regarded as so 
many special economic sciences with reference to the whole general 
economics; each is a method of economic handling of its own proper 
data. But again the sciences do not determine the ends. A blue- 
print or a sales campaign is an instrument, a means of getting some- 
thing done. Assuming the decision and commitment to act at all, 
the end in the concrete must be chosen first. The end toward which 


1 Schumpeter, Joseph A., History of Economic Analysis (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954), p. 1145. 
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it leads had to be selected before the biueprint could be drawn or 
the campaign outlined, that is, the means to the end selected. Finis 
dirigit opus. The end determines the operation. 

So it is with business or the economy as a whole. Economics as a 
science is autonomous in its own order. In dealing with its proper 
subject matter, it has its own principles and its own field that belong 
to no other science. Business also, half art and half science, has its 
own methods in its own proper materials. But both are partial sci- 
ences with reference to man as a whole and to the whole life of man. 
What is good for business and what is business good for are ques- 
tions that are answered by different sciences: 


Even though economics and moral science employ each its own principles 
in its own sphere, it is nevertheless an error to say that the economic and 
moral orders are so distinct and alien to each other, that the former depends 
in no way on the latter. Certainly, the laws of economics as they are termed, 
being based on the very nature of material things and on the capacities 
of the human body and mind determine the limits of what productive human 
effort cannot, and what it can attain in the field of economics, and by what 
means, Yet it is reason itself that clearly shows on the basis of the indi- 
vidual and social nature of things and of men the purpose which God ordained 
for all economic life. But it is only the moral law which just as it com- 
mands us to seek our supreme and last end in the whole scheme of our 
activity so likewise commands us to seek directly in each kind of activity 
those purposes which we know that nature or rather God, the author of 
nature, established for that kind of action, and in orderly relationship to 
subordinate such immediate purposes to our supreme and last end. If we 
faithfully observe this law, then it will follow that the particular purposes, 
both individual and social, that are sought in the economic field will fall 
in their proper place in the universal order of purposes, and we, ascending 
through them, as it were, by steps shall attain the final end of all things, this 
is, God to Himself and to us, the supreme and inexhaustible Good.” 


II. SUPERNATURAL Basis AND FULFILLMENT 


Thus we move smoothly from the economy of the management of 
household or firm to the social economy of the whole society or 
nation to the Divine economy, which is the plan of man’s life as a 
whole and which defines the ends to which all subsidiary activities 
are subordinate. The end determines the whole operation; so our 


2 Restoration of Social Order, Pius XI, 1931, {J 42-43. 
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purpose is to define the relation of these various economies to their 
proper ends. 

The goal of the life of the Christian man is supernatural; man 
can be raised to a degree of intimacy and sonship with God which 
wholly exceeds any excellence with which man could be created as 
an element in his essential, natural endowment. Our discussion will 
not be concerned with any detailed analysis of this but it is well 
that it be stated clearly to avoid misunderstanding. 

To the matter in hand, man in economic association, we may apply 
the special exhortations to Christian charity, “This is my command- 
ment, that you love one another” (John 15:12); “This command- 
ment we have from God that he who loves God loves also his brother” 
(I John 4:21, Matt. 22:39); “Love is the fulfillment of the law” 
(Rom. 33:10). These rest upon Christ’s identification of himself 
with the Christian, “I am the vine you are the branches” (John 
15:5); “What you do to one of these my least brethren you do unto 
Me” (Matt. 25:40). 

This is summarized by St. Thomas Aquinas: “The object of the 
spiritual life is that man be united to God and this is done by charity 
and everything which pertains to the spiritual life is ordered toward 
this as toward an end” (2:4:4:1).° 


III. Naturat CHARITY 


While this “goal of the divine law . . . that man dwell in God” 
(2:2:140:1) is in Christian life and thought a supernatural mat- 
ter, in many of its daily applications we are left with reason as 
our only but safe guide because in the exercise of reason we grasp 
the universals and analogues which are the necessities of God in 
His creation and which draw the mind to embrace them. Therefore 
it is worth noting that this love of one’s neighbor has a firm natural 
basis. “It is natural for all men to love one another. A sign of this 
is the fact that a man by a kind of natural instinct helps any man, 
even unknown to him, in some need as setting him right about a mis- 


8 The numerous references to the works of St. Thomas Aquinas and to Scripture are not 
set in footnotes. References to the Summa Theologica are given by Part, Question and 
Article without further notes, i.e., the above is the Second Part of the Second Part, 
Question 44, Article 1. References to the Summa Contra Gentiles are given C.G. with 
Book and Chapter. The few gases where references are given to other works are described 


more fully in each case. 
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take in his route, lifting him from a fall and the like; and so every 
man is naturally the familiar and friend of every other man” (C.C. 
3:118 quoting Aristotle, Ethics VIII, 1:3.). 

Along with the elementary manifestations of charity in our casual 
contacts, friendship in our more enduring ones is an obligation al- 
most like that of justice; “because man is naturally a social animal 
he owes with a certain kind of honesty the manifestation of truth to 
other men without which the society of men can not endure. And 
as man cannot live in society without truth so can he not live with- 
out agreeable conduct . . . and so man is bound by a kind of debt 
of natural honesty to live pleasantly with other men” (2:2:114:2). 
These little examples indicate that despite the incalculable distance 
between the natural and the supernatural, they are harmonious. 


IV. THe Mission oF THE CHURCH 


We are left to the guidance of reason in many concrete cases of 
daily importance becayse Christianity does not instruct us about 
scientific or technical matters of the arts and crafts, things “for 
which the Church has neither the equipment nor the mission.”* There 
is a large area therefore in the daily lives of men where Christian 
principle and motivation must be supplemented with the application 
of that principle by reason and by the analysis of the facts to which 
the principle itself and its reasoned extension are applied. Some 
people look to the Church for guidance which the Church does not 
give. As Professor Boulding acutely remarked: ‘“There is no such 
thing as a Presbyterian screwdriver”; nor does revelation teach 
whether or not there should be a tariff on glacés cherries. On strictly 
technical matters of engineering or business or the sciences the Church 
has nothing to say. “In the sphere of social economics, the Church 
has never proposed a technical system since this is not her field.” 
In so far as economic affairs involve right and wrong, and so may 
become hindrances rather than means in achieving the goal of the 
Christian life, here the Church has an interest, a mission and a voice. 


V. Divine PROVIDENCE 
Every economic system, every concrete plan for an economy, in- 


4 Restoration of Social Order, { 41. 
5 Atheistic Communism, Pius XI, 1937; {[ 34. 
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volves two basic notions, (1) a theory of providence, human and 
divine, and (2) a standard of what is good for man and what will 
therefore promote the common good. Every proponent of an eco- 
nomic program explicitly or implicitly has a position on these mat- 
ters otherwise he could not “‘assume rational economic conduct” as 
economists like to do. This is clear in Smith’s “guiding hand,” the 
physiocrats’ “natural laws” and in Marx’s “historical laws.” If the 
proposer of a system did not have a theory of human and divine 
providence, a standard of rational economic conduct, a basic econ- 
omy, he would be reduced to the silliness of saying, “I don’t know 
how the world runs or what makes men tick and so I don’t know if 
my program will do anybody any good. If you don’t know where 
you're going, it’s hard to tell when you get there but here is my 
program nevertheless.” 

Christianity does not propese an economic system but it does teach 
a basic economy, truths which are essential for guidance in deter- 
mining the fundamental dimensions and direction of any economic 
system, and “which indicate a safe way of securing the happy prog- 
ress of society.”” 

St. Paul speaks of God’s “fulfillment of his design” (Rom. 8:28). 
God has his design in the universe and in our world; Divine wisdom 
“reaches therefore from end to end mightily and ordereth all things 
sweetly” (Wisdom 8:1). “He who does something for an end, uses 
it to that end . . . God therefore uses all things by irecting them to 
an end. Now this is to govern. God is therefore through His provi- 
dence the governor of all things” (C.G. 3:64). “Two things are 
required for providence, the ordination and the execution of the 
order; the first of these is the product of [the mind,] the cognoscitive 
faculty . . . the second is produced by [the will] the operative fac- 
ulty” (C.G. 3:77). “Two things belong to providence, the plan of 
the order of the things provided for toward an end and the execu- 
tion of this order, which is culled government” (1:22:3). “The 
plan of order of things to an end must pre-exist in the divine mind. 
The plan of things to be ordered to an end is, properly speaking, 
providence. It is the principal part of prudence to which two other 
parts are ordered in providing for future things, memory of things 


6 Atheistic Communism, A. C, { 34. 
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past and understanding of things present” (1:22:1). The first thing 
and the ultimate thing which is going to make specific for us those 
ends which are economically neutral is the plan of the divine econ- 
omy, called Providence. This sets the purpose of being and living. 
God’s government of the world is the execution of His providence, 
the working out of the divine economy to its end. “The end is deter- 
mined for man by nature. . . . Those things, however, which are 
to the end are not determined for us by nature and are to be investi- 
gated by reason” (Commentary on the Ethics, Lesson 2.) Operations 
research begins when we specify the end to be attained. We find the 
ends of our operation specified as we grasp with our minds and 
embrace with our wills the providence and government of God; our 
research concerns means. 

Within the framework of Divine Providence man is not caught 
like dumb forces of nature. “Human providence is contained under 
divine providence as a particular cause is contained under a uni- 
versal cause” (1:22:2). “Man is not the founder of nature but he 
uses natural things to his utility in works of art and of virtue. Hence, 
human providence does not extend itself to those necessary things 
which proceed from nature, to which, however, the providence of 
God, the author of nature, does extend” (1:22:4). 

“God provides for each nature according to its capacity . . . only 
a rational creature is capable of such direction that it is directed 
to its acts not only according to species but individually for it has 
intellect and reason by which it can perceive how differently a thing 
may be good or bad accordingly as it is fitting for different indi- 
viduals, times and places. . . . A rational creature thus falls under 
divine providence not only in the fact that it is governed by divine 
providence but can also know the plan of providence in some degree. 
Therefore it belongs to the rational creature to exhibit providence 
and government to other things. . . . Because one has the faculty 
of provision he can also govern and direct his own acts, The rational 
creature therefore participates in divine providence not only in 
being governed but in governing. He governs himself in his own 
acts and he governs other things also” (C. G. 3:113). 

“The government of him who exercises providence is ordered to 
obtain, increase or maintain the perfection of the things governed. 
. . . Through the government of any provider, things governed are 
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brought to any proper end” (C. G. 3:73; emphasis added). But 
“all exterior goods are ordained for the use of man” (2:2:117:3) 
“for all other things and especially the lower things are ordered to 
man as to an end” (C. G. 3:71). The first task then of human provi- 
dence is the reduction of natural goods to human service. “Man 
uses all manner of things for his utility, some for food, some for 
clothing. Thus he is set up by nature naked but able to make clothes 
for himself from other things, just as nature prepares no food suit- 
able for him but milk, so that from various things he may obtain 
food for himself. . . . Man has natural dominion over all animals” 
(C. G. 3:22). “Thou hast given him dominion over the work of thy 
hands: Thou hast put all things under his feet, sheep and oxen, all 
of them and the beasts of the fields too” (Ps. 9:7). 

Under the design of Divine Providence nonrational beings on the 
face of the earth find their perfection in serving rational creatures. 
Because they are rational, men participate in divine providence, not 
merely passively and necessarily, as by obeying the law of gravity, 
but actively and freely by an intelligent application of nonrational 
things to man’s own use in achieving the personal perfection which 
is the design of Providence for man. The use of nonrational things 
in their subordination to human use is the first step in the exercise 
of human providence. Because men are rational, subordinated to 
the same end by the same providence, men are coordinate to each 
other. Therefore no man may use another man simply and solely as 


a means to an end (1:2:100:8 ad 2; cf. Job 31:15). 


VII. Two Rapicat Dtvisions 


This reduction of the physical world to man’s utility, this “obtain- 
ing, increasing and maintaining the perfection of the things gov- 
erned,” is attained chiefly by a twofold division. The first is well 
known, the division of labor so rightly extolled by all economists 
for its promotion of efficiency. “Man needs many things which he 
cannot make ready by himself” (C. GC. 3:128). “Many things are 
needful for the good of human society. Different things are done 
better and more expeditiously by different persons than by one per- 
son. .. . And some tasks are so repugnant to each other that they 
cannot be done properly at the same time” (2:2:40:2). “Just as 
one man has various members by which he functions in various ca- 
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pacities, all ordered to supply any need since all functions cannot 
be supplied by one member, so the eye sees for the whole body and 
the foot carries the whole body. Likewise in what pertains to all 
mankind, one man is not able to do all the things that are needed 
in a society and accordingly different people work at different tasks. 
This diversity of men in different functions happens in the first place 
by divine providence which has so distributed the types of men that 
nothing necessary for life will ever be found wanting. But this also 
comes about from natural influences by whici: different men have 
different inclinations for this function or that manner of life” (Ques- 
tiones Quodlibetales, Qdlbt 7um, Questio 7, art. vii ad corpus). 

“Though there is in man a natural inclination to gather together 
the necessities of life . . . it is not becoming that anybody whatever 
should be occupied in this task. Among the bees everybody is busy 
at some function, certain ones collect honey, certain ones build the 
homes of wax but the king-bees are not busied in these tasks. So 
must it be among men; because many things are necessary for human 
life which one man alone cannot supply by himself, it is necessary 
that different things be done by different people, that some be farmers, 
some raise cattle, some build buildings and so of other things” 
(C. G. 3:134). 

Parallel to this division of labor is the division of resources serv- 
ing the same end of “obtaining, increasing and maintaining the per- 
fection” of things for man’s use. “According to the natural order 
instituted by divine providence, lower things are ordered to this 
end that from them man’s necessities be relieved. And so the divi- 
sion and appropriation of resources proceeding from human law does 
not prevent that the necessities of a man be relieved from resources” 
[so divided and appropriated] (2:2:66:7; italics supplied). This 
basic ordination does not stand in the way of that division of re- 
sources which we call private property. “If men stole from each 
other generally, human society would perish” (ibid.). “Concerning 
an external object, two things are proper to man. One is the power 
of procuring and dispensing. And as far as this is concerned, it is 
lawful that man should possess them as his own. And this is neces- 
sary for human life for three reasons. First, anyone is more solic- 
itous in procuring what belongs to him alone than something which 
is common to all or many; each, fleeing labor, leaves to the other 
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that which pertains to what is common, as happens when there is a 
large group serving. Secondly, human affairs are handled in a more 
orderly fashion if the proper care of a thing to be procured rests 
upon each singly. Confusion would arise if anyone would procure 
anything without distinction. Thirdly, by this means a peaceable 
condition of men is better preserved so long as each is content with 
his own. Hence we see that quarrels frequently arise among those 
who possess something in common and without division. Another 
thing that belongs to man concerning external things is their use. As 
far as their use is concerned man ought not to hold external things 
as proper but as common so as readily to share them in the necessi- 
ties of others” (2:2:66:2). 

By this twofold natural division man efficiently reduces the face 
of the earth to its proper providential place. From these divisions 
arises a pervasive interdependence. The surpluses which are made 
possible by the efficiencies occasioned by this twofold specialization 
require that men provide institutional arrangements for stable and 
equitable exchange. From these stable and equitable exchanges arise 
communities, organic unities of economic interdependence.’ This 
growth is the feeble natural counterpart of the union of which Paul 


speaks “organized aid unified by each contact with the source which 
supplies it and thus each limb receiving the active power it needs, 
it achieves its natura) growth building itself up through charity” 
(Eph. 4:16). In thi. . se, a1an draws from the earth its providential 
powers, and dumb things -alfill the designs of providence by serving 
rational men who efficiently use the nonrational as scarce means to 
fulfill the ends of providence, divine and human. 


VIII. Tue Carpinat Virtues 


Man in seeking God as his goal through divine and human provi- 
dence governs himself chiefly by four virtues. “The whole structure 
of good work arises in four virtues” (St. Gregory, cited 1:2:61:3). 
Wisdom teaches “‘temperance and prudence and justice and fortitude 
which are such things as man can have nothing more profitable in life” 
(Wisdom 8:7). A virtue in general “is the name of a certain per- 
fection of a capacity” (1:2:55) and “virtue of its nature ordains 


7 Cf. “Just Price in a Functional Economy,” Ch. XXI, The Functional Economy, B. W. 
Dempsey (New York: Prentice Hall, 1958). 
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man to a good” (1:2:61:5). Virtue in the sense of traditional 
Christian philosophy is a strong term and means a definite and spe- 
cific kind of disposition of a power to action; it has only remote kin- 
ship with being pious; virtue is a special kind of habit, an acquired 
disposition, an acquired bent of human nature and it inclines to 
action, since “it is an operative habit; the purpose of a virtue is the 
operation itself” (1:2:54:4). “A human virtue does not have an 
order toward being but rather toward operation” (1:2:55:2), and 
“a moral virtue produces an inclination to good operation” 
(1:2:58:4). “Three classes of virtues are distinguished, for certain 
virtues are theological, certain intellectual, certain moral. The theo- 
logical virtues are those by which the human mind is united to God; 
intellectual virtues are those by which reason itself is perfected; 
moral virtues are those by which appetitive powers are perfected so 
as to obey reason” (1:2:68:8. We do not here treat of theological 
virtues). 

The moral virtues are acquired perfections of the appetites of 
human nature in respect of certain fundamental objective relation- 
ships in human nature itself and in the world around it and in the 
relation of the first to the second. They are acquired and can be per- 
fected by exercise but the four cardinal virtues deal with acquired 
bents so obviously related to reality that some element of them seems 
almost instinctive. To visualize a man wholly devoid of any of the 
cardinal moral virtues would be hard to do and one could actually 
achieve such a state only at the cost of radical and sustained violence 
to his human nature. 

In speaking of man’s economic life in community we are con- 
cerned with the moral virtues, and practically with two of these. The 
others, however useful in themselves, we treat first and very briefly. 
“The order of reason must be imposed on the passions, it: view of 
their repugnances to reason. . . . In one way . . . passion impels to 
something ¢ontrary to reason and so it is necessary that passion be 
repressed and in this way temperance is denoted. . . . In another 
way passion, such as fear of danger or of hard work, draws back from 
what reason dictates and so man must be made firm in that which 
is of reason lest he turn back and in this way is fortitude denoted” 
(1:2:61:2). Man’s government of himself involves imposing the rule 
of reason on the spontaneous response of his passions and emotions 
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and this imposition is twofold, imposing restraint through temperance 
when passion impels too quickly or too violently to action and hold- 
ing firm in action by fortitude where sloth or fear or tedium cause 
the passions to withdraw from work that reason says is to be done 
(1:2:61:4). Temperance and fortitude have their large place in eco- 
nomic life as in all life but we must concentrate on those virtues whose 
bearing on economic decision is greater and more direct. 


IX. PrRuDENCE 


Prudence, the first and in many ways the great cardinal virtue in 
Christian thought, has nothing to do with the timid or the tempor- 
izer; action directed by prudence may for that very reason be bold, 
prompt, and vigorous. Prudence is both an intellectual and a moral 
virtue. As an intellectual virtue, prudence enjoys a certain priority 
as the “pilot of the virtues” (Suppl. 2:6). “Prudence is related to 
art, which is a right order in making things, but distinct from 
art because art is concerned with things to be made of external ma- 
terial and prudence lies in the agent himself” (cf. 2:2:47:5; cf. 
2:2:57:4). 

“The difference between speculative and practical knowledge lies 
in this that speculative knowledge and those things that belong to it 
are perfected in the universal but those things which belong to prac- 
tical knowledge are perfected in the particular. . . . The goal of the 
practical is operation which is concerned with singular objects. . . . 
it is evident that providence pertains to practical knowledge” 
(C. G. 3:75). 

Prudence has a twofold relation to providence. In the broad sense 
that divine providence governs all things, prudence falls under it. 
In the stricter sense, that prudence applies “universal principles to 
particular conclusions about things to do” (2:2:47:6), “considering 
those things which are remote in so far as they are directed toward 
helping or hindering those things which are to be done presently” 
(2:2:47:4), providence “is the principal part of prudence from 
which the virtue takes its name” (2:2:49:6). Prudence is the order- 
ing of means to an end and the prevision of events which can follow 
from the act performed. “Prudence is a right plan of things to do” 
(1:2:57:4). We may distinguish types of prudence according to its 
various objects and so discern political prudence in the common- 
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wealth or we distinguish “the group of a household or family whose 
directive principle is economic prudence” (2:2:48:1) but “political 
and economic prudence are not regarded here in so far as they are 
sciences but in so far as they are particular kinds of prudence” 
(2:2:48:1). “Since it belongs to prudence to have a correct appraisal 
of things to be done” (2:2:49:4), since prudence is a practical vir- 
tue with a broad object, its parts include many minor virtues of prac- 
tical value, memory, willingness to learn, circumspection, caution and, 
especially, resourcefulness which is “a prompt and ready thinking 
up of ways of finding means . . . a habit which manifests itself in the 
unlooked for situation, finding something that fits” (2:2:49:4). 

Hence prudence is the virtue of the practical man, dealing not with 
universal principles but with the particular and contingent, the con- 
crete conditioned by many specific circumstances. Prudence is the 
virtue of the practical man selecting the best means to attain his end 
among the limited and circumscribed resources available here and 
now but keeping a clear eye ahead to foresee the results of his action. 

“Evidently a household lies midway between a single person and 
the commonwealth or kingdom for, just as a single person is a part 
of a household, so one household is a part of the commonwealth or 
kingdom. So, as prudence commonly so called, which is regulative 
of one person, is distinguished from political prudence so it is proper 
that economic prudence be distinguished from both. . . . Wealth is 
related to economic prudence not as an ultimate end but as certain 
instruments. The final end of economic prudence is total well-being 
in domestic living” (2:2:50:3). 

Here we must make one of two extensions of Aquinas’ thought re- 
quired by economic changes in the centuries since he wrote. In his 
day the household was the unit of production as well as of consump- 
tion. Today except on family farms, these two have largely been 
separated. To report today the same facts that Aquinas included in 
his original discussion we must add the firm and the industry to the 
household as an institution or association lying midway between the 
individual and the political state and subject to economic prudence. 

This is a far-reaching extension. Much of the confusion in the 
law of labor relations arises from the fact that the courts sought to 
stretch the narrow concept of master and servant relationship to cover 
new facts after the relationship was wholly removed from the house- 
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hold and the familial atmosphere inherent in that kind of domestic 
justice, The formulation of a sound theory of economic justice out- 
side of the household is one of the acute problems of our generation.” 

“The deepest cause of human acts in general is the end common 
to the whole of human life . . . so he who reasons well to total well- 
being is said to be prudent without qualification” (2:2:47:2). “Those 
things which are to ends in human affairs are not determined but 
diversified many fold according to the diversity of persons and busi- 
nesses” (2:2:47:16). “Prudence concerns those things which are 
to the end of life as a whole” (2:2:52:1). Economic analysis we 
have defined as the allocation of scarce resources to selected ends, 
and it is fundamentally a theory of choice among available practical 
alternatives. “To choose, though an act of the will or of free deci- 
sion is, however, the act of prudence” (Jn I Sent. d. I, q. I, a. 2, 
ad 2um). Prudence then is the virtue of the provident Christian 
man who is not only clear in his own mind about his ultimate end 
but who is also well balanced in the selection of means to ends in the 
complex concrete affairs of daily practical life so that he makes sound 
practical judgments that lead to correct actions in his practical 
affairs and these successes minister to the success of life as a whole. 

He who imprudently allows his conduct of his domestic economy 
to interfere with the operation of the divine economy or who gets 
human providence obstructing divine is making an unjustified choice 
of a sub-optimum, like the ship’s engineer who refused to cooperate 
in an accelerated turn-around program that would make possible one 
additional trip every six weeks because he would not then be operat- 
ing his engines at their optimum rate. Prudence is the selection of 
the best means to execute a correct schedule of optima, practical 
rational conduct in the concrete, 


X. JusTice 


The second great virtue most proper to man in community is justice 
or the habit by which one, “by a constant and perpetual will, renders 
to each that which is his” (2:2:58:1). Justice which regulates the 
external acts by which men communicate with each other “according 
to a proportion of right and due is found principally in exchanges 


8 On the ground and propriety of this extension and likewise for distinguishing social 
justice, see 2:2:50:3, Resp., also 2:2:47:11 and 2:2:61:2 ad 5. 
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and distributions which are to another with equality” (2:2:61:3). 

Three forms of justice may be conveniently distinguished — com- 
mutative which concerns the relations of man to man “between two 
persons” (2:2:61:2) in contracts of purchase and sale and similar 
business contracts of exchange; distributive which concerns the rela- 
tions of the community as embodied in its executive to the individual 
members of the community and concerns the sharing of the benefits 
and burdens within the community; and legal which concerns the 
relation of the individual person to the community. 


XI. Tue Ten COMMANDMENTS 


Lest one think that justice have a narrow field or that, on the other 
hand, we place too great a burden on a single virtue it is well to con- 
sider “‘that justice alone is seen to be the virtue by which we are 
ordered toward another. But by all the commandments of the 
decalogue, we are ordered toward another as is evident to one who 
goes through them one by one (Exodus 20, Deuteronomy, 5, 6).” 

“Therefore all the commandments of the decalogue pertain to 
justice. . . . The commandments of the decalogue are the primary 
commandments of the law to which natural reason assents immedi- 
ately as most evident. Most evidently, the notion of something due, 
which is required for a commandment, appears in justice which is 
toward another because in those things that pertain to himself it 
appears at first glance that man is his own master and it is permis- 
sible to him to do what he wishes. But in those things that pertain 
to another it appears manifest that man is obliged to render to the 
other that which is due him. Thus the commandments of the decalogue 
must pertain to justice. Whence the first three commandments are 
about the act of religion which is the most important part of justice; 
the fourth commandment is about the act of piety which is the second 
part of justice and the other six are given about acts of justice com- 
monly so-called which take place among equals” (2:2:122:1). So 
in assigning justice a major role we are at one with the ten command- 
ments. 


XII. ComMurTATIVE JusTICE 


Having outlined a brief but sound price theory by which prices 
“are different in different places because of different supply and 
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shortages” (2:2:77:2), Aquinas explains that “purchase and sale are 
seen to have been introduced for the common good of both parties as 
one has need of the good of the other and vice versa. . . . What was 
introduced for common utility ought not to be a greater burden to 
one than to the other. So the contract between them ought to be set 
at an equality” (2:2:77:1). We have already seen that man has the 
aptitude and exigency for the twofold division of iabor and of re- 
sources by which useful things are greatly multiplied, increasing the 
interdependence of men in the utilization of resources designed by 
Providence for the common use of all. In his commentary on the 
Ethics of Aristotle, Aquinas explains how unjust exchanges lead to 
lower total utility and if persisted in would ultimately destroy all 
the crafts. 

To the extent that one man does not receive from another a just 
price for his product, he works for that other for nothing, which is 
the status of a slave. To pay a man less for his property than it is 
worth and to pay him nothing at all, taking it by theft, differ only 
in degree. In just prices we have the conjunction of the Golden Rule 
and stable general equilibrium. “ ‘All things whatsoever you would 
that men should do, do you also unto them’ (Matt. 7:12, Luke 6:31, 
Tobias 4:16). But no one wishes a thing to be sold to him for more 
than it is worth. Therefore no one ought to sell to another a thing 
for more than it is worth” (ibid.). 

Curiously, while certain virtues are sometimes contemned by 
worldly people, commutative justice is in universally high regard. 
However difficult it may be to determine just values in complex cases, 
no one boasts of being unjust. Fair exchange is accepted as essential 
to business even by those who violate it. 


XIII. Distriputive Justice 


“There is another order of the whole to the parts and to this order 
is assimilated the order of that which is common to individual per- 
sons. Distributive justice directs this order which is distributive of 
things common according to proportionality. . . . The act of distri- 
bution of common goods pertains only to him who presides over the 
common good but is in subjects only insofar as they are content with 
a just distribution” (2:2:61:1). “The mean in distributive justice 
is not taken according to an equality of thing to thing but according 
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to a proportion of things to persons, as one person exceeds another 
so the things which are given to one person exceeds the thing which 
is given to another. . . . Such a mean is according to a geometrical 
proportion in which there is regard not according to quantity but 
according to proportion” (ibid. 2). However painful the graduated 
income tax may be or however badly administered, it serves the use- 
ful purpose of giving a fine example of the proportional or geometric 
equality requisite in distributive justice. Distributive justice there- 
fore primarily binds the executive of a civil community, and by anal- 
ogy of any community, to treat the members of that community 
equally. That the treatment be numerically, arithmetically equal is 
not necessary or proper but it suffices that the equality be geometric, 
that is, proportionate to some objective principle as age, wealth, in- 
come, product, education, etc. 


XIV. CoNnTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


There remains to be covered the relation of the individual to the 
community. This is the second point in which present-day Catholic 
thought has made a needed extension of the thought of Aquinas. 


The existence of class conflict following upon the period of theoreti- 
cally perfect laissez-faire makes it useful to enucleate one piece of 
analysis which Aquinas indeed expresses but does not develop. “Since 
the precepts of the Law are ordained to the common good . . . the 
precepts of the Law must needs be diversified according to the vari- 
ous kinds of community. . . . Because human law is ordained for the 
civil community implying mutual duties of man and his fellows and 
men are ordained to one another by outward acts whereby men live 
in communion with one another, this life in common of man with 
man pertains to justice whose proper function consists in directing 
the human community” (1:2:100:2). 

“The virtue of the good citizen is general justice by which one is 
ordained toward the common good” (2:2:58:6) ; we have also legal 
justice which “orders the acts of all the virtues to the common good” 
(ibid.). “Legal justice sufficiently orders man immediately in those 
things which involve another insofar as the common good is con- 
cerned” (2:2:58:7). “The relation of justice whether distributive, 
commutative or legal can be regarded in two ways. In one way from 
the nature of the case . . . another way is by contract agreement or 
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from a common agreement” . . . “This in turn may be distinguished 
through some private agreement as when some contract is established 
between private persons. Or otherwise through a public agreement 
as when the whole people agree that something shall be regarded as 
equated and adjusted to another person or when the executive who 
has charge of the people and bears it in his person, ordains it” 
(2:2:60:6). Since as a practical matter man’s need of the community 
is an absolute one, the demands of contributive justice may be strong 
indeed. The equation is between the indispensable support which the 
community gives to a person and the contribution an individual must 
make to the community in order that it be maintained. If man equates 
with the common good those proper goods which accrue to him by 
way of the common good, then the community may have a strong 
claim indeed.° 

We can see then in legal justice two parts, one which binds the 
citizen to contribute to the common good by obeying the positive 
‘ law of the organized community, and this is called legal justice sim- 
ply. More fundamentally we have the obligation to contribute to the 
common good based on man’s elemental need to receive from others 
through the community, and legal justice based thus on natural law 
independent of and antecedent to any positive enactment has come 
to be called social or contributive justice. This is seen in its simplest 
form in the unorganized frontier community where positive law has 
not emerged and in the disorganized community where positive law 
has collapsed. But it is continually present in the organized com- 
munity as an underlying dynamic virtue binding man to contribute 
what is necessary for the progressive growth and adaptation of the 
community to changing reality, especially economic reality. Social 

®In discussing the division of labor and the division of resources we pointed out that 
both served the common good by the increased output made possible by increased effi- 
ciency. This generated an increased interdependence which required that men cooperate 
in stable exchanges. This is the most important instance of a basic principle. Material 
goods are not increased by being shared: the more there is for A, the less there is for 
B. Knowledge and love, the objects of the intellect and will are increased and in no way 
diminished by being shared. The increased output in the two divisions is due fundamen- 
tally to the improved knowledge gained by specialization. The improved exchanges are 
due to social cooperation, an expression of that natural love one man has for another and 
of that civil amity or agreeable conduct said by St. Thomas to be natural to man and due 


to others “by a kind of debt of natural honesty.” Increase in knowledge and love is the 
basis of all improvement in the common good, i.e., of all social and economic progress, 
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justice places a direct obligation on every person to contribute what 
is needed for the common good. Such an obligation is a wholesome 
corrective of the fascist thinking so widespread today that being a 
good citizen exhausts the moral responsibility of a man. The good 
man is more than a good citizen. Also it is a wholesome corrective 
of what is left of the extreme opposite error that the “immutable eco- 
nomic laws” of deistic laissez-faire relieve man of all social respon- 
sibility. 

“The precepts of human law direct man in his relations to the 
human community. . . . Now that any man may dwell aright in a 
community two things are required: the first is that he behave well 
to the head of the community. The second is that he should behave 
well to those who are his fellows and partners in the community” 
(1:2:100:5). 

We must also repeat the extension already made of the scope of 
domestic or economic society. Recall that the word “economic” liter- 
ally means domestic administration. “The domestic group is distin- 
guished according to three combinations, man and wife, parent and 
child, master and servant, in which one of the persons is, as it were, 
something to the other. So for a person of this sort there is not justice 


simply but a certain species of justice, namely economic” (2:2:58:7). 
As we have said, the relation of master and servant out of the home 
is connected in very large degree with the decline of the domestic 
system and the growth of the factory system. Today the rehabilita- 
tion of economic justice is one of the particular objects of contribu- 
tive justice, something sorely needed for the common good. 


XV. SvuBsIDIARITY 


One of the particular corollaries of the notion of contributive jus- 
tice, taken in the light of providence and the nature of good govern- 
ment, is the principle of subsidiarity. “To preserve the perfections of 
things governed and not to diminish them is a proper function of 
government.” . . . “The optimum in any government is that things 
governed be provided for according to their own capacity, for in this 
does the justice of a government consist. If men were prevented by 
the governor of a community from carrying on their own functions, 
this would be contrary to the principle of human government, unless 
perchance it be done occasionally for a brief time in some emer- 
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gency” (C. G. 3:71). “Since these things governed are by govern- 
ment to be led on to perfection, government is better precisely to the 
degree that greater perfection is communicated by the one governing 
to those governed. It is a greater perfection that a thing should be 
good in itself and also be a cause of good in others, than that it should 
only be good in itself” (1:103:7). 

A government which interferes with the free functioning of a 
human personality stunts the development of that personality. Just 
as one man may not use another merely as a means to an end, neither 
may the state. A government which takes over from its citizens func- 
tions which they can adequately perform for themselves forces them 
to a less virtuous life. They will, for example, be less prudent or 
less provident, less resourceful. They are lesser men than they could 
have been. “To govern a thing,” we said, “was to direct it to its 
ends.” When a state violates the principle of subsidiarity it directs its 
citizens to its own erd not to the proper end of the citizen which is 
his fullest possible development as a person. This is the complete 
reversal of the function of government. 

Subsidiarity has been given classic expression by Pius XI. 


As history abundantly proves, it is true that on account of changed con- 
ditions many things which were done by small associations in former times 
cannot be done now, save by large associations. Still that most weighty 
principle, which cannot be set aside or changed, remains fixed and unshaken 
in social philosophy: Just as it is gravely wrong to take from individuals what 
they can accomplish by their own initiative and industry and give it to the 
community, so also, it is an injustice and at the same time a grave evil and 
disturbance of right order to assign to a greater and higher association 
what lesser and subordinate organizations can do. For every social activity 
ought of its very nature to furnish help to the members of the body social and 
never destroy and absorb them.’° 


Obviously, modern states have violated the principle of subsidiarity 
in a wholesale manner by rushing into the gap left by the failure 
to develop economic justice when these relations outgrew the form 
of the household economy. The precise nature of the failure is that 
the political state imposed political justice upon economic communi- 
ties instead of calling upon economic agents to use their prudence as 
an intellectual and moral virtue to find and apply means of extend- 


10 Restoration of Social Order, { 79. 
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ing the principles of economic justice from the household to the firm 
and the industry. Economic justice “was not provided for accord- 
ing to its own capacity” but political justice imposed its own prin- 
ciples on economic organization from without. 


XVI. Economic PEACE 


This failure has been heightened by the injection into a real prob- 
lem of the synthetic theory of universal and inevitable class conflict 
which separates 

. . men into two divisions, as into battle lines, and the contest between these 
divisions turns the labor market itself into a battle-field where face to face the 


opposing lines struggle bitterly. Everyone understands this grave evil which 
is plunging all human society to destruction must be remedied as soon as 


possible. .. . 


Because order, as St. Thomas well explains (1:65:2, C. G. 3:71), 
is unity arising from the harmonious arrangement of many objects: 


A true, genuine social order demands that the various members of a society 
be united together by some strong bond. This unifying force is present not 
only in the producing of goods or the rendering of services, in which the 
employers and employees of an identical industry or profession collaborate 
jointly, but also in that common good, to achieve which all industries and 
professions together ought to the best of their ability to cooperate amicably.” 


Such thinking regards the economic communities as an outgrowth 
of the household communities within the state, subordinate to the 
state but distinct from the state and with their own principles of pru- 
dent and just government. Our task is to restore to the economic 
community the cooperation in economic function which is actually 
the indispensable condition of all efficient production. 

This is not the place to do more than point out that as a matter of 
fact American Management and American Labor in spite of all the 
loud talk to the contrary have made genuine progress in this impor- 
tant affair. 

The great desire for contemporary men is for peace. Apart from 
the overwhelming need of peace among nations there is the urgent 
need of economic or industrial peace. Now “peace is the tranquillity 
that is born of order.” Tranquillity does not mean quiet; it means 


11 Restoration of Social Order, Jf 83-84. 
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the absence of disorder. An enormous dynamo whirring away pro- 
ducing great power is tranquil. Economic peace is lacking because 
we have accepted the principle of class conflict and do not have eco- 
nomic institutions founded on economic justice which make easy the 
practice of commutative justice. 

Peace is the product of justice. “The work of justice shall be 
peace” (Is. 32:17). We have relied on commutative justice to pro- 
duce peace when we do not have institutions which make its objects 
simple and clear and therefore its practice prompt and easy. This 
has thrown an undue burden on distributive justice, as for instance 
when we have used something for purposes outside its proper scope, 
such as building a tax structure to offset inequities of income distri- 
bution after they occur instead of eradicating them at their source 
and leaving the tax system to perform its proper work. Failure to rec- 
ognize and exercise contributive justice has thrown on to the political 
state burdens for which it is not equipped. The result has been whole- 
sale violation of the principle of subsidiarity on all levels. 

The task of man in community today therefore is first the prudent 
management of his own affairs, selecting means wisely to his proxi- 
mate material ends so that these means and ends minister to his final 
unconditioned end. 

Secondly, the extension of economic prudence and economic justice 
from the household to the firm, the plant, the union, the association 
that these be governed to their proper ends. 

Finally, that by acceptance of the obligations of contributive jus- 
tice he contribute to the common good by the fostering of institutions 
which render unnecessary the wholesale intervention of the civil state 
into economic life. When violations of subsidiarity are done away 
with, prudent and just men can live in order to the perfection of their 
personalities which under divine providence sets the goal of all 
human activity. 

Liberalism placed too exclusive a reliance on commutative justice. 
Socialism puts too great reliance on distributive justice. American 
common sense has seen instinctively that both are necessary, and con- 
tributive justice, too. 





In his love for man there is per- 
haps an unrecognized love of God, 
and an “invincible summer” which 
may yet lead Albert Camus to the 
Sun. 


ALBERT CAMUS: 
THE REVOLT 
AGAINST ABSURDITY 


QUENTIN LAUER 


THE HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT has witnessed many a revolt 
against God—and, with rare exceptions, the revolt has been in the 
name of man and out of sympathy for man. The keynote, we might 
say, is given by Lucretius, who sees no possibility of making sense 
out of man’s life, if his destiny is left to the arbitrariness of the gods, 
those remote beings without concern for a world whose destinies can- 
not affect them.’ With the advent of Christianity, however, Lucretius 
became a voice crying in the wilderness, for the Christian God had 
proved to His people that He did care enough to become incarnate 
and share man’s exile in order to lead man home once more. Then, 
in modern times, there arose newer and mere eloquent spokesmen 
for man’s revolt against God—this time against the Christian God, or, 
against their own conception of what the Christian God had become. 

The signal is given by Feuerbach, according to whom, it is true, 
man needs God, but only as the ideal and perfect projection of his 


Eprror’s note: The type for this article had already been set, when news came of 
Albert Camus’ tragic death in an automobile accident on January 4, 1960. Although the 
cutting off of his brilliant career at the age of forty-six renders futile whatever hopes or 
expectations we might have had regarding the future direction of his thought (unless, 
of course, Camus’ literary remains can justify them), it is still hoped that the article will 
prove timely and that it may, perhaps, provide an added impetus to further study of 


Camus. 
1 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, V, 65-156 (Penguin ed., pp. 173-75). 
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own manifest imperfections. Humanity itself is to be the new god, 
in whom the individual will find all that he does not find in himself. 
No man is perfect, but the sum total of human qualities adds up to 
perfection.” From this the step to the position of Karl Marx is not a 
great one. Marx sees in Feuerbach’s “god” an illegitimate need of 
man, a mere abstraction, and, hence, a factor in man’s self-alienation 
which prevents him from returning to himself and realizing his full 
dignity in the concrete collectivity which replaces God.’ At the oppo- 
site end of the scale Nietzsche sees in the Christian God a threat to 
man’s individual dignity. For him “God is dead,” and it is men who 
have killed Him, by making of Him the occasion to shirk their own 
responsibility, that of realizing their own full worth.* 

With Dostoevsky’s Ivan Karamazov the attack becomes more in- 
direct, but, by the same token, more devastating. The world is a place 
where the innocent suffer, and a god who permits this is not worthy 
of the respect men pay him. If we are to make any sense out of 
this world we have to face it without the help of a god who merely 
confuses the issues and leaves man defenseless against the absurdity of 
it all. As with Nietzsche so with Ivan, reason’s attempt to make its 
own sense out of a senseless world destroys reason—they end in mad- 
ness. 

The stage is now set for the religion of senselessness, and its 
prophet is Gide. It is not for man to look for sense in a senseless 
world; he need only look to himself and make senselessness his creed. 
Onto this stage in our own times have stepped two outstanding fig- 
ures: the one, Jean-Paul Sartre, whose Cartesian temperament cries 
out for a reason which is not to be found; the other, Albert Camus, 
whose temperament calls out for love, which fills the place vacated 
by the reason he simply does not expect to find.’ For Sartre the ex- 
perience is one of disappointment, running over into bitterness: there 
is nothing but the absurdity of unlimited freedom, and to this man is 


2 Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity, trans. by George Eliot (Harper, 
1957), p. 7. 

8 Cf. Friedrich Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischen deutschen 
Philosophie (Berlin: Dietz, 1951), pp. 34-35. 

4 Die fréhliche Wissenschaft, II, 125. 

5 There is a sense, of course, in which Camus, too, is fundamentally a rationalist. He 
continues to insist that whatever explanation there be is to be given only in terms of 
man’s autonomous reason. It is what Philip Thody (Albert Camus, London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1957, p. 96) calls Camus’ “Protestant cry.” 
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condemned; God is a threat to this very absurdity, and as such He 
must be categorically rejected. In Camus there is too much sunlight 
for bitterness: he will neither cry out for a reason which is not to be 
found, nor will he, strictly speaking, fight against a god who would 
succeed where reason fails; he will simply make the most of a sense- 
less situation, fighting for man who is caught up in it, and simply 
ignoring God, whose apparent silence permits man to face the human 
situation as purely human. In so doing Camus has, so to speak, con- 
sciously assumed the task of acting as spokesman for his own times.’ 
As Charles Moeller has put it, “His work bears witness to a certain 
contemporary sensibility in face of God’s apparent silence.””* 

This is the Albert Camus, whose meteoric rise in the past fifteen 
years was climaxed in 1957 by his reception of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature at the age of forty-four years. The prize was more than a 
testimonial to his literary accomplishments; it was a recognition that 
he speaks for and in the accents of his age, which he does with an op- 
timism that belies the gray piciure he so often paints. As he himself 
has said, “In the midst of winter, I finally learned that there was in 
me an invincible summer.” It is this “invincible summer” which 
characterizes his “‘revolt”’ as it does that of no other. The bright North 
African sun of his boyhood has burned so deeply into his soul that 
its glow suffuses everything he touches; even Camus’ rebellion is di- 
rected against a world where not everything is suffused with the joy- 
ful light of this sun.” 

It is, perhaps, for this reason that Thomas Hanna can say of Camus 
that “He has set up the land-marks for a positive humanism.”™ His 
reaction is one of rebellion, but it is not, directly at least, a rebellion 
against God; rather it is a rebellion against the human situation, which 


6 Cf. Thomas Hanna, The Thought and Art of Albert Camus (Chicago: Regnery, 1958), 
p. 99. 

7 It is, in fact, only in the context of his own times that Camus’ thought can be under- 
stood. “We can reach no really penetrating understanding of the significance and value 
of his work if we take it out of the historical context of our time” (Germaine Brée, 
Camus, New Brunswick: Rutgers U. Press, 1959), p. 1. 

8 Charles Moeller, Littérature du XXe siécle et Christianisme, I Silence de Dieu (Paris: 
Casterman, 1953), p. 26. 

9 ’Eté (Paris: Gallimard, 1954) (“Retour 4 Tipasa”), p. 158. 

10 The longing for the joy of life in the sun is strikingly, if somewhat gruesomely, por- 
trayed in Le Malentendu (Paris: Gallimard, 1947; written in 1944). 


11 Op. cit., p. xiii. 
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he finds intolerable, precisely because in it the sun does not always 
shine. In this situation, then, he will not so much fight against God, 
as he will fight for man, trying to render man’s situation as tolerable 
as he can make it—simply prescinding from God in the process. He 
is neither an apostate, as so many Frenchmen are, nor is he an anti- 
Christian; he simply stands outside Christianity and chooses to dis- 
regard any significance it may have. In his own words, “I do not 
start from the principle that Christian truth is illusory, I never en- 
tered into it; that’s all.”’’ This attitude, however, is not a positive 
paganism; rather it is a deliberate abstraction, restricting his interest 
to man in man’s temporal situation. 

One cannot, of course, say that Camus is uncritical of Christianity. 
The criticism, however, is not direct. He simply looks at it from the 
outside and finds in it the same sort of self-satisfaction, selfishness, 
and self-justification he finds elsewhere—where the pretenses are not 
so lofty. Nor does he feel that there is any remedy for this situation 
to be found in Christianity itself. One may well dispute the accuracy 
of this judgment regarding Christianity, but one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the fact that it occasions no bitterness in its author. Camus 
no more expects that there should be a remedy to the situation than 
that the world and life should make sense. That the world should be 
absurd is not for him a disappointment; it is simply a fact, and he 
will make the most of it, by loving the men who are in this world. 

There is, of course, a certain despair in this attitude, but as Camus 
himself insists, he will not unburden himself of this despair by set- 
ting it up as a principle.’* He will not rationalize despair by making 
it “systematic.” Thus, he need not cling to his characterization of the 
world as “absurd,” a word he renounced in 1951,” since for him it 
is a point of departure and not a principle in the light of which every- 
thing is to be judged. The affirmation of absurdity is for him equiva- 
lent to the “methodic doubt” of Descartes; it provides him with a 
point of view from which to regard the world and to ask himself: 


12 “Conférence aux chrétiens,” Dec., 1946, in Vie intellectuelle, April 1949, p. 336. 
13 Lettres a un ami allemand (2nd ed., Paris: Gallimard, 1948), pp. 76-77. 


14Cf. L’homme révolté (Paris: Gallimard, 1951), pp. 15-20. All references in the 
present study will be to the original editions of Camus’ writings. There are, however, 
good English transla.’-ns of the following works: L’étranger (The Stranger), Le mythe 
de Sisyphe (The Myth of Sisyphus), Caligula, La peste (The Plague), L’homme révolté 
(The Rebel), La chute (The Fall), L’exil et le royaume (Exile and the Kingdom). 
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“What can we make of this world without trying to make sense of it?” 
One wonders at times whether this is really a denial of sense in the 
world, or rather only a denial that man can ever be in a position to 
discover this sense. As Thomas Hanna says, the intellectual affirma- 
tion of the world’s unity demands that one take up a position outside 
the world, from which one can view this unity—a position which 
Camus simply considers impossible.’* Thus, too, one is forced into 
the somewhat paradoxical affirmation that Camus is not truly an 
“atheist” but only an “anti-theist.”” His opposition is not to God, but 
rather to belief in God, which he considers, in the concrete, to be an 
attempt to escape from the harsh reality of senselessness.”* It is not so 
much that there is no God, but that we should be willing to face the 
stark fact of life as though there were not.'’ One is reminded of the 
phenomenologist epoché which does not deny existence, but simply 
“puts it in brackets,” since it neither adds to nor detracts from true 
reality. Camus will simply demand the courage to plunge into life 
without the comfort of either faith or hope, in which he sees, rather 
nearsightedly, it would seem, a refusal to fight the obvious evil which 
is in the world’*—he wants no refuge of any kind. His is an “instinc- 


tive rejection of any value which would deprive life of its full tragic 


intensity.”””” 


It is not strange, then, that the mythical figure of Sisyphus, the 
eternal failure, should take on such symbolic significance for Camus. 
Sisyphus is the tragic hero who knows he will not succeed and yet 
constantly tries again. The problem, Camus says, is that of suicide, 
the most iraportant of all philosophical problems. There are, he as- 
serts, two kinds of suicide, the one physical, the other spiritual, and 


he will reject both, since both imply that the world should make 


15 Cf. Hanna, op. cit., p. 14. It is perhaps for this reason that, although Camus denies 
that he is an “existentialist” (at least, 4 la Sartre; cf. Nouvelles littéraires, Nov. 15, 
1945), he can still be classed among those whose thinking is called existentialist, at least 
in its overtones, cf. Emmanuel Mounier, /ntroduction aux existentialismes (Paris: Edi- 
tions de Noél, 1947), pp. 141-56; L’espoir des désespérés (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1953), pp. 83-145. 

16 Cf. remarks on “philosophical suicide,” infra, p. 47. 

17“The moment man submits God to a moral judgment, he kills Him in himself,” 
L’homme révolté, p. v5. 

18 It is this attitude, it would seem, which occasions the rather colorless portrayal of 
the Jesuit, Paneloux, in La peste (Paris: Gallimard, 1947). 


19 Philip Thody, op. cit., p. 9. 
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sense, and both are attempts to escape from the fact that it does not. 
Suicide, we might say, is the attempt to escape life, and the attempt 
can be either to depart from life by killing oneself, or by believing 
that there is more to life than meets the eye. It is here that the theme 
of “honesty” comes to the fore. Camus will refuse to be saved, not 
because of a fundamental disbelief, but because he thinks there is 
more “honesty” in living with the conviction that life makes no 
sense than in seeking to give it a sense from outside. 

For those who look on from the gutside, it is precisely here that 
Camus’ refusal to make despair itself a principle offers a ray of hope. 
Even for him the world is not entirely without meaning; its meaning 
is to be found in man, “the sole being to insist on having a mean- 
ing.”””® Camus may refuse to be saved, but for him there is salvation 
because he loves men. And yet, even this love is consistent with his 
conviction of senselessness; he simply wants no reason for loving 
them; he refuses to rationalize his love. He is, so to speak, instinc- 
tively moving in a direction which he has ostensibly rejected. The 
conviction of absurdity is not enough; he must pass from it to “re- 
volt,” revolt against this very absurdity, which in the concrete is a re- 
volt for men, not in the direction of reason but of love. The world 
may be absurd; above all, men’s relation to it is absurd; but men are 
not absurd. “His thought rests solidly on a certain conception of 
human nature,”” which conception refuses to let men be totally 
absurd. The distinction is important; it is what transforms revolt 
from a purely negative to a positive conception.” 

If love cannot be rationalized, it, too, is senseless, but it is not 
tragic; rather it is a beautiful oasis in a senseless world. Belief is 
a refuge from absurdity which Camus will not accept; but love is an- 
other refuge from the same absurdity, and this he not only accepts 
but embraces with all the fervor of his being. His reason: love does 
not give sense to the world; rather it makes it possible to accept joy- 
fully a senseless world, redeeming it without changing it. To rebel, 
then, is to love, and man is the eternal rebel who rebels by loving. 


20 Lettres a un ami allemand, p. 79. 


21 Hanna, op. cit., p. xv. 


22“An analysis of revolt leads at least to the suspicion that there is a human nature, 
as the Greeks thought contrary to contemporary thinking. Why rebel, if there is not, 
in itself, something permanent to preserve?” (L’homme révolté, p. 28). 
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This, in fact, might be taken as Camus’ definition of man: to be fully 
man is to rebel. This sort of rebellion has a mystical significance; it 
does not derive its meaning from that against which it is a revolt, but 
from the human solidarity it manifests. The true man rebels not only 
against the absurdity of the human situation but also against anything 
which would cancel out its absurdity. It is a Nietzschean sort of hu- 
manism, minus the Nietzschean intransigence: if man cannot be suf- 
ficient to himself, and he obviously cannot, he will live and die in the 
absurdity of insufficiency, allowing nothing outside himself to supply 
what he cannot supply himself. This sort of rebellion is not the re- 
sentment of the egoist against the sort of situation he cannot domi- 
nate; rather it is an extraordinary mixture of humility and courage 
—the humility to recognize the senselessness of one’s own situation 
and the courage not to try to make sense of it. 

From the beginning of his work up to his most recent contributions 
the themes that occupy Camus are life, youth, love, vitality—inade- 
quate as his conception of them may seem, it is never sordid—and 
his rebellion is against whatever threatens these.** That the rebellion 
is always futile does not, he feels, take away from its significance; its 
nobility lies precisely in its futility.** That there is death at all is an 
injustice, but since nothing can be done about that, the rebellion 
against it is to consist in a vigorous affirmation of the essential transi- 
toriness of life.** That man should act in such a way as to bring death 
to others—no matter what the circumstances—is intolerable; and 
about this something can be done. He cannot, of course, consistently 
fight this sort of thing with violence—Camus is a confirmed pacifist 
—but he can rebel against it by loving.** Not only is one’s own life 
precious; all life is precious, and one must constantly oppose the in- 
roads of death, even though, like Sisyphus, one knows that the strug- 


28“The problem which concerns him chiefly is the ethical nihilism which he considers 
characteristic of the Occidental world today” (Germaine Brée, op. cit., p. 231). 

24 This is precisely why Sisyphus is the “absurd hero.” 

25 An after-life would be a contradiction of this and would, hence, destroy the very 
nobility of life. The very “earthiness” so much in evidence in Camus’ writing is an 
affirmation of “this-worldliness” as opposed to a Christian “other-worldliness.” 

26 As a moralist Camus has put himself in the somewhat ambiguous position of rebelling 
against an abstraction, since he cannot look upon concrete men as the source of evil. 
“Camus’ basic refusal to accept that men are responsible for the evil which they cause, 
and that they must be resisted, if necessary by violence, detracts from the value of The 
Plague as a source of morality” (Thody, op., cit., p. 71). 
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gle is futile. There is one way in which death can be conquered, 
and that is by facing it uncompromisingly, with full awareness. This 
is the theme of Camus’ moving, even if somewhat too intellectual 
play, *’ L’état de siége, wherein Death strikes terror into the hearts of 
a whole village and is defeated, only when one man refuses to be 
afraid. This is what makes him say, in L’étranger, that the best way to 
die is to be executed, since this permits one to meet death with full 
consciousness, and full assurance that one has not been enslaved 
by it.”* 

It is not only the situation of death, however, against which Camus 
rebels. Growing old, disease, misfortune of any kind—they are the 
wanton destruction of that which is most beautiful. He cannot change 
this, but he can rebel against a world in which such things occur. The 
form which this rebellion will take is an all-out effort to alleviate 
what is recognized as inevitable. That this sort of striving should 
resemble what is known as Christian charity is purely incidental—or 
is it? The constant insistence that without love there are no values 
makes one wonder.” More than that, the recognition that self-love is 
the greatest enemy of all values, which would seem to be the domi- 
nant theme of Camus’ most recent novel, The Fall, is perhaps uncon- 
sciously very close to the Augustinian concept of charity. Self-love 
is the negation of true love and hence the destroyer of values. In the- 
ory, perhaps, such an attitude may be far removed from Christian 
charity; in the concrete, however, can the two really be separated? 
If one begins at the beginning and reads through Camus’ works in the 
proper order, the impression is strengthened that something more is 
at work here than even he is aware of. There is a constant progression 
—never a deterioration—in the awareness of man’s insufficiency, not 
only in coping with the world, but in coping with himself. It is too 
early, perhaps, to say whether this constant progression: bespeaks a 
developing realization that man needs God, simply in order to be 


27 All Camus’ plays are, unfortunately, too intellectual; they do not merely “show”; 
they argue. Cf. Les Justes, a thesis play. The thesis: one may kill, only if one is willing 


to die. 
28 [’étranger (Paris: Gallimard, 1942), p. 155. 


29“No great work of genius has ever been founded on hatred or contempt. In some 
corner of his heart, at some moment in his history, the real creator always ends by recon- 
ciling” (“L’artiste en prison,” Camus’ preface to Wilde’s La Ballade de la géole de 


Reading, cited by Brée, op. cit., p. 236). 
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man, and even his two latest works” cannot be said to warrant the 
belief that his thought is becoming Christian. Still, it is difficult to 
see how a thought such as his can continue to develop in a straight 
line and fail to break through the merely human situation to which 
he has committed himself. 

Like Abou-ben-Adhem, Camus is on the side of man. As he says 
in the last lines of The Plague, ““There are more things in man to ad- 
mire than to despise.” If, however, the progressive realization of 
this truth is not short-circuited, is it too much to expect that it will 
lead to the realization that there are more things in man than those 
which are merely human? May not Camus’ love of man, like Ben- 
Adhem’s, turn out to be love of God? Without pretending that a neces- 
sarily quick summary of his works in their chronological order will 
support such a hope, it seems imperative to institute such a summary, 
in order that the direction of his thought may reveal itself—without 
any prediction of where it will terminate. 

In 1938, at the age of twenty-five, Camus began to make his mark 
in the literary world. It was a little book that he then published: 
four brief essays gathered together under the title Noces” (es- 
pousals), but it both set the scene and struck the keynote of all that 
was to follow. Even the most somber of his later works will some- 
how reflect the glaring light of the strong North-African sun which 
is here enthroned. The essays are filled with the joy of life in the 
sun: “drunk with light, celebrating the marriage of man with the 
flowers and the sea.”** In later years the sun will not always be there 
nor the joy, but the longing for them will never be absent.** The life 
that is pictured here is sheerly biological, and the joy is that of care- 
free and careless youth, yet the whole is sensuous rather than sen- 
sual, It expresses, so to speak, a religion of happiness—a happiness 
consisting in the body’s exultation in the sheer joy of being alive to 


30 [a chute (Paris: Gallimard, 1956); L’exil et le royaume (Paris: Gallimard, 1957). 
31 La peste, p. 336. 


82 Noces (2nd ed., Paris: Gallimard, 1947). The previous year he had written another 
book of essays, L’Envers et ['endroit (reprinted in 1957 and 1958), but it had not at- 


tracted much attention. 
33 Moeller, op. cit., p. 27. 


84 The very horror of coldly planned murder in Le Malentendu is explained (if not 
justified) by an intense longing for a life where the sun always shines. 
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all that can caress it:*° “there is nothing more futile than to die for 
love; we must live for it.”** The escape from futility is the affirma- 
tion of life in all its transitoriness: “Apart from the sun, kisses, and 
savage perfume, everything seems to us futile.”*’ The transitory, pre- 
cisely as transitory, has a supreme value; it is the essence of youth. 
Camus stands aghast at the thought that there should be anything but 
youth. It is unjust that youth should be given us only to be taken 
away. But, even here, he will accept no consolation beyond; the very 
grandeur of life is that it be completely self-contained: “for if there 
is a sin against life, it is perhaps not so much to despair of it as to 
hope in another and thus to deprive oneself of the implacable 
grandeur of this one.”** One is stunned, even shocked, by the vio- 
lence of this; yet, perhaps Christians need just such a voice as this to 
recall them to the sense of the temporal, something like Péguy’s “tem- 
poral revolution for the sake of eternal salvation.” Eternal salvation 
is not to be won by despising temporal life but by affirming and thus 
transforming it. Thus, from the beginning, Camus is beset with the 
questions which occupy Christian theologians and moralists.” His 
answer may be too unequivocally this-worldly, but even the over- 
emphasis can provide a healthy counterbalance to the exclusively 
other-worldly bias which can destroy sympathy for the “merely 
human,” whether in sorrow or in joy. 

Shortly after writing Noces Camus himself was to come in direct 
contact with the other side of life, the shadow side. The life of pov- 
erty he had led during his entire youth* began to take its toll and, 
just as he was preparing for his final examination in philosophy, he 
was stricken with tuberculosis. His prolonged illness had two results: 
it kept him from the career of a professional philosopher, which, in a 
thinker of his caliber, has its advantages, and it brought him into 
close contact with sickness, decay, and death, thus setting the stage 
for a life of preoccupation with two great mysteries, life and death.” 


85 Only later, with La peste, does the theme of happiness become explicitly that of 
collective happiness. 

36 Noces, p. 85. 

87 Jbid., p. 14. 

38 Jbid., pp. 68-69. 

39 Hanna, op. cit., p. 130. 

40 His father had died in the Battle of the Marne, 1914, when Albert was one year old. 

41 “His first lonely encounter with death, a public ward at the clinic, the other patients 
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Neither his affirmation of life nor his rejection of death will grow 
weaker as his thought develops, but neither will his attitude in face of 
the great enemy’s inevitable victory grow into one of bitterness. 
Rather, it will develop into the philosophy of rebellion, of which we 
have already spoken, the positive rebellion, which is more an affirma- 
tion of life than a negation of death. 

It is inevitable that an attitude such as that of Camus should, in the 
crumbling world of the thirties and forties, come face to face with 
the real tragedy of man. Like the great moralists, Camus sees the 
happy life as the goal of man’s desires. At the same time he sees these 
desires constantly frustrated, whether by a universe which forever 
conspires to crush its own spiritual center, or by “man’s inhumanity 
to man.” The Christian, of course, sees a way out of this dilemma 
through his hope in the future.“ Hope in the future is for Camus, 
however, treason to the present, and he will have none of it. Still, his 
is not the despair of the pagan who sees no hope; rather it is the rebel- 
lion of the “absurd hero,” who wills that there be no hope. Thus, in 
1942, when the lights were out all over Europe and particularly in 
France, Camus wrote his manifesto of absurdity, The Myth of Sisy- 
phus,“* wherein he extols the courage to accept no consolation in a 
tragic universe. 

The question he asks himself: “Is life worth living?”** The an- 
swer: yes and no. Life is not worth living, but suicide is not the solu- 
tion; suicide looks for a way out but answers nothing. Life is worth 
living, but reason is not what makes it so. Life is simply absurd, and 
its absurdity is not to be resolved; rather it is to be lived. Life is 
worth living, only if we do not ask whether it is or not. 

What is most ridiculous about life is that it should terminate in 
death, but Camus wants no solution to this. Any solution whatever is 
but another form of suicide—“philosophical suicide” he calls it. 
Rationalism is a failure, but, for Camus mysticism is but an illusory 
remedy, which robs man of his true dignity, because it is a refusal to 
face life in all the terrifying reality of its emptiness. “For Chestov 
around him, seem to have awakened him to a full consciousness of what it really means 
to be a living human being” (Brée, op. cit., p. 18). 

42 It is significant that the “Christian existentialism” of Gabriel Marcel should express 
itself precisely as a “metaphysic of hope.” Cf. Homo Viator (Paris: Aubier, 1944), p. 39. 

43 Le myine de Sisyphe (Paris: Gallimard, 1942; enlarged edition, 1953). 

44 [bid., p. 15. 
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[the mystic] reason is vain, but there is something beyond reason. 
For the absurd spirit reason is vain and there is nothing beyond rea- 
son.”** The fundamental rebellion, then, is precisely the refusal to 
make sense out of life. This, he says, is true liberty, to bury oneself 
in the certainty of absurdity. 

In such a context of absurdity the supreme virtue is “honesty,” 
which tells man not to wait for a better life but to make the most of 
this one. The aim is not to live best, since better and best have no 
real significance,“ rather it is to live most. Making the most out of 
life is not making it better than it is; rather it is living its absurdity 
to the full. In this way of living boredom has an extraordinary value; 
it draws life out.*’ The actor knows best how to live, because he is 
conscious of playing a part which exists only while he is playing it. 
He embraces the transitory in all its transitoriness—and he cannot 
be disappointed.** Or, one can choose the refuge of the artist, par- 
ticularly the novelist, who creates a gratuitous world, no more or less 
absurd than the one in which we live—and, it is wholly his world.“ 

Whether or not there is in all this an unconscious “apologia pro 
vita sua” might well be asked. Camus has not only immersed himself 
in drama and in literary art; he has chosen to express himself in the 
theater and in the novel, because neither the treatise nor the essay 
constitute an adequate vehicle for his thought.*’ Thus, in the same 
year 1942, he published the enigmatic novel which did more to at- 
tract attention to his opinions than anything he had written up to that 
time. 

The Stranger®’ might be characterized as the novel of arbitrariness 
or of meaninglessness. It is magnificently written, but one can hardly 
read it without coming away with a feeling of depression. For this 
reason it is scarcely to be recommended that one begin here one’s 

45 Ibid., p. 55. 

46 Jbid., p. 84. At this point “better” and “best” have little if any moral import, cf. 
ibid., p. 86. 

47 Cf. La peste, pp. 37-38. 

48 Le mythe de Sisyphe, pp. 108-110. 

49 Ibid., p. 139. 

50In this, of course, he resembles the “existentialists,” Kierkegaard, Marcel, Sartre, 
Kafka. “We only think in images; if you want to be a philosopher, write novels” (Note- 
book, cited by Brée, op. cit., p. 63). 


51 In England the translation of L’étranger bore the title The Outsider, which expresses 
the theme strikingly. 
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reading of Camus. Above all, one should not make this one’s only 
contact with either his thought or his literary art. Consciously or un- 
consciously Camus has employed here the Joycean stream of con- 
sciousness technique—and, unlike Joyce, he has had the good grace 
to be brief.** Meursault, the protagonist, is a dteam character, whom 
Charles Moeller likens to Joyce’s Leopold Bloom—one who does not 
live but is lived.** He is the essential “stranger,” because there is no 
room for him in the absurd universe which surrounds him. He is not 
good; he is not bad; he simply passes through life and out of it, mak- 
ing no mark on it, making no meaning of either life or death, neither 
his own or others. Ultimately the story resembles a mood play; it can 
be enjoyed in itself, but its proper function is to prepare us for the 
philosophy of rebellion, which is developing. 

Though it is necessary in a survey of this sort to skip rapidly over 
the next five years, it would be a mistake to imply that they were with- 
out significance. During those years Camus was devoting his time 
and his talents to the work of the Resistance, and much of what he 
contributed then belongs to the integral story of his development. Not 
until 1947, however, did he produce another major work, The Plague, 
which is still outstanding, perhaps his finest piece of creative writing. 
It is perhaps owing to his experiences during the Resistance that he is 
here able to identify himself more thoroughly with suffering hu- 
manity. 

That men should suffer at all Camus had always looked upon as 
an injustice, particularly when they are innocent of anything that 
would warrant this suffering being visited on them. It is not, of 
course, clear what injustice can mean outside a framework of man’s 
injustice to other men, but there is no question that Camus has elo- 
quently portrayed man’s struggle against a quasi-personality whose 
sole function is to oppress man. This oppression can take the form of 
disease, accident, and death; it can reveal itself in the cruelty of men 
themselves; or it can be simply the inevitable deterioration of vitality 
which goes with being alive at all. Thus, the story of the plague 
which grips the city of Oran has a triple symbolism in the over-all 


52 He has successfully employed the same technique, in a somewhat more disciplined 
fashion, in “The Renegade,” a short story recently published in L’exil et le royaume, pp. 


45-72. 
53 Moeller, op. cit., p. 54. 
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story of suffering. The plague is first of all a picture of the inroads 
of disease and death, which are looked upon as the Enemy.” It is im- 
possible to dispose of this Enemy, but he can be brought to his knees, 
so to speak, by man’s courage to accept disease and death and his re- 
fusal to cringe before them.” This acceptance, especially when unac- 
companied by any hope for the future, is an essential element of 
man’s rebellion. 

There can be no question that The Plague is also symbolic of the 
Nazi occupation, which had just ended. The occupation itself, how- 
ever, is only an event in history. It cannot stand only for itself but 
must represent all the inhumanity that man can impose on man. There 
have been others, and there will be others. Man’s rebellion against 
this state of affairs must continue, but without the hope that he will 
ever put an end to it. All man can do is love amidst hate and thus 
win the right to be man. 

There is a third symbolism in the story, more vague than the other 
two, but for Camus equally significant. The plague is a picture of life 
itself, wherein man is condemned to be forever isolated by the very 
fact of death. Life is a plague wherein men are condemned to die— 
the absurd termination of a beautiful experience; the absurdity is 
that it should terminate at all. That Camus should prefer not to 
do away with the absurdity by refusing the termination is due to 
his concept of “honesty,” which will not betray this life by looking 
for another.” He is convinced that we will be more committed to 
making this life more worth while for ourselves and others, if we do 
not look for another. 

One may well ask whether such an attitude, if thoroughly consist- 
ent, is not self-defeating. One cannot, however, question the courage 
behind it. What is still more important, there is something almost 
illusively supernatural! in this attitude. The very refusal of the super- 
natural is, we might say, the denial of a false and a reaching out for 
a true supernaturalism. Only thus can one make sense”’ of the amaz- 
ingly paradoxical question put by Tarrou, The Plague’s amazingly 


54 Cf. L’etat de siége, a play (Paris: Gallimard, 1948). 


55 He has significantly portrayed the tyrant’s need that others should cringe before him 
in the play, Caligula (Paris: Gallimard, 1944). 


56 Cf, Le mythe de Sisyphe, p. 129. 
57 If, of course, one is justified in trying to “make sense” of anything Camus says. 
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paradoxical hero of self-dedication; he asks, “Can one be a saint 
without God?”** That Camus is genuinely concerned with this kind 
of saintliness is evidenced by the same question, thus formulated in 
The Rebel: “How to live without grace is the problem which domi- 
nates the 20th century.” In this he is but spelling out his conviction 
that deeds are more important than their consequences. He has, it 
would seem, constructed a somewhat distorted picture of the whole 
question of grace and merit, but it is significant that he has done so 
in the interests of what he conceives to be human solidarity:* “The 
world in which I live is repugnant to me but I feel a solidarity with 
the men who suffer in it.””* Nor is Tarrou the only “saint” in The 
Plague: Dr. Rieux manifests his “saintliness” by fighting unremit- 
tingly for the lives and happiness of others, without asking whether 
the fight is worth while, without condemning those who do not, with- 
out consulting his own happiness, which is, as a matter of fact, de- 
stroyed in the struggle. The whole is a story of heroism without pur- 
pose—which Camus considers more heroic precisely because it is 
without purpose. It is Sisyphus again, exulting in his hopeless task, 
precisely because it is hopeless—and hence supremely human. 

There is, perhaps, something singularly and pathetically noble in 
this willingness to sacrifice one’s personal happiness for the happiness 
of others, without the consolation of knowing that there is a super- 
natural reward in store for such self-sacrifice. It is more than ques- 
tionable, however, whether such a spirit can be purely natural. Just 
how “natural” is the whole theme of human solidarity— in suffering 
and in happiness? Rambert’s remark, “There can be shame in being 
happy all alone,”® may be naturally inspired, but it is significant that 
it comes only at the end of a long process of purification, in which 
the value of other’s happiness is only gradually brought out. 

The Plague represents another landmark in Camus’ literary career, 


58 La peste, p. 279. 

59 [’homme révolté, p. 278. 

60 Which is, in fact, quite meaningless outside the framework in which grace is 
operative. 

61 Actuelles I (Chroniques, 1944-48) (Paris: Gallimard, 1950), p. 249. There would 
seem to be a strong autobiographical note in the story, “Jonas” (L’exil et le royaume, 
pp. 129-76), the artist whose good nature is so imposed on by friends that he ends by not 
knowing whether his function is to be “solidary” with the world or “solitary” in the 
world. Is the answer a synthesis of the two? If so, how is the synthesis to be achieved? 


62 La peste, p. 230. 
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and it takes the form of what might be called a literary paradox. 
More than any previous novel or play, The Plague portrays real 
flesh and blood characters; and yet the rebellion which is its theme, 
is much less personal, or individual, than it had previously been. It 
is much less the individual’s rebellion against the injustice of the hu- 
man situation and much more a collective effort to alleviate the in- 
equality of the situation—which is a rebellion of another kind, rep- 
resenting, as it does, a growth in consciousness of togetherness in the 
struggle against evil.** Thus, like so much of Camus’ creative writ- 
ing, The Plague takes its place as the imaginative preparation for the 
more theoretical exposition of the philosophy of rebellion, which is 
to come four years: later. Slowly, in the years between The Stranger 
and The Rebel, the principle of rebellion has changed from a de- 
structive to a creative principle—a change which could not but affect 
Camus’ artistic production, as will be evidenced in his most recent 
creations. 

With the publication of The Rebel in 1951, Camus is well on his 
way to a remarkable synthesis of individualism and collectivism—a 
synthesis which had previously escaped him. This is neither the op- 
pressive collectivism of Marxism nor the atomic isolation of “rugged 
individualism.” Rather it is a healthy awareness of individual hu- 
man dignity coupled with an acute consciousness of human solidar- 
ity." Rebellion itself loses any overtones it might have had of selfish- 
ness or resentment and becomes a conscious social attempt to aug- 
ment the dignity of all. Without ceasing to be an individual responsi- 
bility, the rebellion of one against human alienation becomes the re- 
bellion of all. “I rebel, therefore we are” becomes the key principle 
of a new social philosophy. Thus is matured a thought which Camus 
had expressed six years earlier in the transition from the principle 
of absurdity to that of rebellion: “In the absurd experience suffering 
is individual. From the first movement of rebellion, it is the adven- 
ture of all.”** With The Rebel the principle has taken on a quasi- 


63 Philip Thody has remarked penetratingly that merely individual revolt is a “sterile 
notion which can do nothing but intensify personal experience” (op. cit., p. 22). 

64 The theme which emerges from the pages of La peste. 

65 [’homme révolté, p. 36. 


66 Loc. cit., cf. “Remarque sur la révolte” (published in the Symposium, Existence, 
Paris, Gallimard, 1945). 
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metaphysical significance; it is the cornerstone of existential together- 


ness, 

Depending, of course, vm how one reads Camus, the impression can 
gradually be created tha! his apparent revolt against God Himself 
has as its ultimate, per}:2s not fully conscious, purpose to make God 
stand out more fully as wixat He really is—not a God whom any in- 
dividual or group can claim for their own, but the God of all.” 
Camus has perhaps seen what Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, and, for that 
matter, St. Paul had seen before him, that one does not magnify God 
by debasing man, but rather the contrary. What he has probably 
not yet seen is that the refusal of God for ihe sake of men may well 
be equivalent to a vigorous affirmation of the living God—of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob—over the silent God of the philosophers. It 
is what we might call along with St. Thomas Aquinas,” the tacit 
acknowledgment of God contained in the affirmation that man’s goal 
is happiness. Thus, the rebellion is considered throughout as a vital, 
creative, not destructive force: “the logic of the rebel is to want to 
serve justice in order not to add to the injustice of the human situa- 
tion. It is an effort at clear speech in order not to compound the uni- 
versal lie and, in face of man’s suffering, to bet on happiness.” 

It would, of course, be reading between the lines to find in The 
Rebel the conscious expression of a theism, however vague, but there 
is no mistaking the moral earnestness of the whole, which is far from 
rejecting even the hidden implications of a thorough commitment to 
man. The Rebel is neither a theoretical essay nor an historical study 
of rebellion, precisely because throughout the “ethical preoccupa- 
tions of the author . . . conserve their preeminence.” He is con- 
cerned to show man how to live in the world as it is, but he does not 
pretend to exhaust the implications of the “as it is.” 

In view of all this it is not to be wondered at that some have 
dared to see in Camus’ latest novel, The Fall, at least a hint that he 
is following out some of those implications. Be that as it may, there 
is no question that this book has drawn attention to Camus as no other 


67 A theme which one can read between the lines throughout La chute. 
68 Summa Theologiae I, q.2, a.1, ad 1. 


69 ’homme révolté, p. 352. 


70 Albert Maquet, Albert Camus: The Invincible Summer, trans. by Herma Briffault 
(New York, Braziller, 1958), p. 121. Cf. L’homme révolté, p. 14. 
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book has done. If he had written nothing else, this would have made 
for him a reputation, and there seems little doubt that the Nobel Prize 
of 1957 owes much to this publication of 1956. The studied bare- 
ness of style which has characterized all his writings is here brought 
to perfection, and it highlights the bareness or starkness of the 
message the book carries. The book, we might say, presents a most 
penetrating analysis of selfishness, and it does so in such a way as 
to hold the accusing mirror up to all selfishness. It is marked by an 
extraordinary subtlety of perception, the concentrated self-knowledge 
of a generation, coupled with an equally extraordinary lack of 
subtlety in expression—its sentences are so many blows of a club on 
the modern conscience. The mirror he holds up is one in which no 
one can fail to recognize himself, even if only fleetingly. There is 
no question that the self-accusation of one man becomes the con- 
demnation of an age, or of the human race: “The picture I hold out 
to my contemporaries,” he. says, “becomes a mirror.””’ The book 
represents a return to concern for the individual, but rather than the 
individual in face of an absurd universe, it is the individual face 
to face with his absurd self: “for the first time Camus is concerned 
with the individual as he faces himself.””* In a context such as this 
it is all the more remarkable that Camus should have exercised such 
“enormous restraint on a narrative of such personal intensity.””* It 
is more personal than any other of Camus’ novels; but it is less 
personally revealing, precisely because it is a universal and not 
merely an individual confession.” 

The purpose of The Fall, then, is to describe the situation of all 
those who genuinely reflect. The vehicle for this is the penitent who 
is at the same time judge. In condemning himself the penitent judges 
not only himself but all those who are guilty of self-love in any of 
its forms—and who is not? At the same time the judge reveals, 
though he does not actually manifest it in himself, that the courage 
to face oneself is the greatest courage of all. It is significant that in 
this context Camus condemns the so-called virtue of sympathy, 
precisely because by it one does not involve oneself; one permits 


71 La chute, p. 162. 

72 Hanna, op. cit., p. 171. 
73 [bid., p. 163. 

74 Ibid., pp. 166-67. 
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oneself to stand off from the object of sympathy without genuine 
commitment. Sympathy, then, is too easy; what is hard is friendship 
because friendship involves not only the responsibility of loving but 
even more the responsibility of being loved.” Charity, unfortunately, 
can sometimes be reduced to a very cold sort of thing, and it is pre- 
sumably this that Camus has in mind when he says, “Too many 
people have decided to forego generosity in order to practice char- 
ity.”"* To “love” without giving oneself is to “practice” charity, 
and this is more likely than not to have one’s own perfection as its 
motive and goal. 

By the end one has the impression that Camus does not consider 
the judge-penitent as merely a role which one can profitably assume, 
but rather as a way of life proper to the honest man. In the world 
we inhabit there is no question of simply waiting for all to be righted 
in a “last judgment.” Judging is occurring every day, since men are 
constantly judging each other.” It is better, then, to judge oneself. 
In so doing one will—and not merely by accident—be judging all.” 
“The Fall,” after all, has a double meaning: it is the fall from grace 
of one lawyer in the twentieth century; but it is also the fall of man- 
kind which theologians call original sin, and which Camus would call 
the solidarity of all in guilt. To judge oneself is no mere introspec- 
tion; it is to affirm this solidarity and thus to involve oneself in the 
guilt of all—a work of love. 

As was said before, it would be reading too much between the 
lines to see in this book even a vague orientation toward Christianity. 
Still, it is significant that—again like Ivan Karamazov—Camus does 
reveal here a remarkable sympathy for the person of Christ. Along 
with this he expresses the insight, which had escaped him up to this 
time, that the unwillingness of men to be Christians is due to their 
fear of being free.” If, in addition to this, we can say with Thomas 
Hanna, “that Camus’ novels appear in every case to have been artistic 
75 Ch. ibid., pp. 40-41. It is simple enough, of course, to quibble about words and to say 
that genuine sympathy is much richer than that which Camus describes. Apart from the 


words one uses, however, the point is that there are attitudes such as those he describes 
and that the preferable attitude is that wherein one commits oneself—to love and be 
loved. 

76 Ibid., p. 133. 

17 [bid., p. 129. 

78 [bid., pp. 127-28. 
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leaps into a philosophical position which he was unable at that time 
to make clear,” “ we may, perhaps, anticipate that his thought will 
advance to a position which we are not yet justified in reading be- 
tween the lines. Perhaps, too, it is not illegitimate to see in the rebel’s 
love for man a love of God, which he does not himself recognize, a 
love which does not carry with it the selfish knowledge that he is in 
with God. ; 

It is, of course, always difficult to judge any stage in a thinker’s 
development until it has been succeeded by another. Thus, we can 
interpret adequately neither The Fall nor Exile and the Kingdom, 
which appeared in 1957, until we see what comes next. It seems 
safe to predict, however, that the movement will be forward—the 
movement which began with an affirmation of absurdity and devel- 
oped into a rebellion against this same absurdity. Camus could not 
be satisfied with the first stage; can he be satisfied with the second? 
If not, into what can it develop? We can but wait patiently and ex- 
pectantly for what is to come. 


80 Jbid., p. 162. 





The objective correlative of Hop- 
kins’ intense emotions, the ulti- 
mate aim of his thought and his 
work, is the majestic and life-giv- 
ing figure of Christ. 


HOPKINS’ IMAGERY: 
THE THREAD FOR THE MAZE 


ROBERT BOYLE 


“.., that they may have life . . .” 
—John 10:10 


1. 


.. . lovely-felicitous Providence 
Finger of a tender of, O of a feathery delicacy, the breast of the 


Maiden could obey so, be a bell to, ring of it, and 


Startle the poor sheep back! 
—The Wreck of the Deutschland 


2. 


It will flame out, like shining from shook foil . . . 


—God’s Grandeur 


3. 


Mary Immaculate, 
Merely a woman, yet 
Whose presence, power is 
Great as no goddess’s 
Was deeméd, dreaméd; who 
This one work has to do— 
Let all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
Through her and from her flow 
Off, and no way but so. 
—The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We Breathe 
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4. 


My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 


—The Windhover 
S 


And so he does leave Patience exquisite, 
That plumes to Peace thereafter. 
—Peace 


6. 


Our tale, O our oracle! Let life, waned, 
ah let life wind 
Off her once skeined stained veined variety upon, all on 
two spools... 
—Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves 


7. 


1 cast for comfort I can no more get 
By groping round my comfortless, than blind 
Eyes in their dark can day or thirst can find 
Thirst’s all-in-all in all a world of wet. 


99 


—“My own heart let me more have pity on; ... 


8. 


Earth, sweet Earth, sweet landscape, with leavés throng 

And louchéd low grass, heaven that dost appeal 

To, with no tongue to plead, no heart to feel ; 

That canst but only be, but dost that long— 
—Ribblesdale’ 


I 


THESE EIGHT IMAGES ARE characteristic of the mind and art of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. They comprise a good core, a sampling of the 
structures beneath the surface of his poetry. I propose to analyze 
that core and to state the conclusions which may justly be drawn 
from these gleaming fragments of poetic strata. 

The words of the images reveal the exactness, the resources, and 


1 Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. W. H. Gardner, 3rd ed. (London: Oxford, 
1948). All quotations from Hopkins’ poems follow this text, and will hereafter be indi- 
cated according to the number of the poems therein. 
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the ingenuity of the mind which employed them, and which required 
of them a full day’s work and often more. “Feathery,” for example, 
in our first image, expresses not only the exact quality of the delicacy 
involved, but draws in the feathers of that Providence which would 
gather his children under his wings, refers back to the “O Father, 
not under thy feathers” of an earlier stanza and in effect contradicts 
that statement, and above all, poetically considered, builds the sound 
and rhythm pattern which the poet here desires. 

Again, the words, together with their exact meaning, their full 
and complex emotional content, their references to other images, 
sometimes reach deep into history—not pedantically, not leaving the 
present world in which they operated when used by Hopkins, but 
vigorously and truly catching up in their living selves the meanings 
and responses of vanished ages. Examples in our images are the 
“mastery” of Image 4, which in its context recalls the valorous 
knightly ideal of the medieval times, and the “oracle” of Image 6, 
which includes the richness and the dark mystery of the ancient rites. 

These are living words. There is no dust upon them. They are 
words that people use. Sometimes, it is true, when he could not find 
a word with the exact meaning and sound that he wanted, Hopkins 
coined a term or built a new word on analogy with ordinary usage, 
like “leaf-meal.” He did so because he knew, as Bridges and many 
others did not and do not, that language is a living instrument of 
acting minds and mouths, not a catalog of embalmed symbols in a 
dictionary. Like all great and original masters of language, Hopkins 
employed it. Like Humpty-Dumpty, though with better balance, 
he did not allow it to master him. In Image 8, for example, he claims 
“louched” as a coinage for his own purposes, though he was mis- 
taken in supposing the word was not previously in existence, as 
Bridges points out in his note to the poem: “In the sonnet enclosed 
‘louched’ is a coinage of mine and is to mean much the same 
as slouched, slouching. And I mean ‘throng’ for an adjective as we 
use it here in Lancashire.”” Hopkins thought that the word was origi- 
nal with him, and it indicates the fact that he had no fear of making 
up a word to serve his purpose. And since words proceed from the 


2From a letter to Canon Dixon, June 25, 1883, in The Correspondence of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon, ed. Claude Colleer Abbott (London: 
Oxford, 1935), p. 109. This volume will hereafter be referred to as Letters 2. 
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human mind in the first place and are formed and breathed forth 
from the human mouth for the purpose of communicating an indi- 
vidual and unique response to reality, it would seem a natural thing 
for a poet to do. Those people who cry, “He has no right to do 
such a thing”—and they are legion, though not, I believe, a strong 
force in current ¢:iticism—are the victims of a dictionary-psychology 
and a standardized education. At any rate, Hopkins did it when he 
felt the need of doing it, and it is interesting to observe that terms 
which he did originate, like “instress,” “inscape,” “sprung rhythm,” 
and so on, are beginning to appear in the dictionaries. 


II 


The predication of the words in the eight images indicates, and 
truly, that Hopkins’ mind tends toward expression through metaphor 
rather than through simile. Five of the images are metaphors, three 
are similes. The proportion is representative of the thrust of Hopkins’ 
creative mind into reality, which, as I see the matter, is the basis of 
metaphor. Simile is the expression of the detached mind observing 
and comparing beings. Metaphor is the expression of the mind 
thrusting itself into the white-hot center of one being and there fusing 
a new creation. It is this habitual involvement with being which makes 
it seem quite natural to Hopkins to speak of a “frowning landscape,” 
because the metaphor which lies behind the statement is so vivid to 
him. To a mind which prefers the clarity and order of concept, simile 
is the natural expression. ‘fo a mind which hungers for the reality 
of being, even involved as being is in the darkness of unintelligibility, 
mystery, and confusion, metaphor is the natural expression. Bridges 
is a poet of the simile type, and Yvor Winters is his prophet.’ Hopkins 
is a poet of the metaphor type, and my whole effort, pitifully un- 
worthy of his artistry, is to make a bit straighter the way. 

Modern critics are, for various reasons, more aware of the power 
and importance of metaphor than critics of recent centuries have been. 


3 Winters has two articles entitled “Gerard Manley Hopkins,” the first in The Hud- 
son Review, I, No. 4 (Winter 1948), 455-476; the second in II, No. 1 (Spring 1949), 
59-93. They reveal Winters, as a critic, existing in a purely conceptual universe, or 
trying hard to do so. Winters thinks that because language is primarily conceptual, 
and a poem is constructed of language, therefore a poem is primarily conceptual, A 
study of the logic which is his prime and ultimate good might lead him to perceive 
the fallacy of his argument. 
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The renewed concern of science with the nature of the mind has been 
one of the factors, I presume, stimulating critics to look more closely 
at the central mystery of poetry. And in our own time, as John Crowe 
Ransom has made clear, the reaction against a “poetry of ideas” has 
brought poets and critics to a new appreciation of metaphor: 


Clearly the seventeenth century had the courage of its metaphors, and im- 
posed them imperially on the nearest things, and just as clearly the nine- 
teenth century lacked this courage, and was halfheartedly metaphorical, or 
content with similes. The difference between the literary qualities of the 
two periods is the difference between the metaphor and the simile. (It 
must be admitted that this like other generalizations will not hold without its 
exceptions.) One period was pithy and original in its poetic utterance, the 
other was prolix and predictable. It would not quite commit itself to the 
metaphor even if it came upon one.* 


Ransom is less happy, in my judgment, when he attempts to discuss 
what the nature of that difference between metaphor and simile is: 


Specifically, the miraculism arises when the poet discovers by analogy an 
identity between objects which is partial, though it should be considerable, 
and proceeds to an identification which is complete. It is to be contrasted 
with a simile, which says “as if” or “like,” and is scrupulous to keep the 
identification partial.5 


I believe that Ransom is wrong in his discussion of the way meta- 
phor is formed. He thinks that the mind of the poet, in producing that 
“miraculism” which rises from metaphor, sees a partial identity be- 
tween two distinct and existent objects, and then proceeds to identify 
them. I think that such a process is demonstrably impossible, and I 
hold that analogy does not enter into the formation of metaphor." 
Rather, the mind of the poet, focused completely on one being, sup- 


“Poetry: A Note in Ontology,” The World’s Body (New York: Scribners 1938), 
p. 137. 

5 Ibid., pp. 139-140. 

6I indicate the philosophical arguments from which I derive my conclusions in my 
articles on metaphor in The Modern Schoolman, 31 (May 1954) and 34 (May 1957). 
My studv of the matter indicates the importance of the “is” of the predication, which 
expresses the incommunicable act of existence in the subject. It is that act of existence 
that makes it impossible for that subject to be another thing which has its own in- 
communicable act of existence. Hence identity between two distinct and existent objects, 
each with its own “is,” is impossible. 

Analogy requires two distinct and existent objects, because analogy involves unlike- 
ness of act or quality as well as unlikeness of nature. For this reason I hold, as I attempt 
to develop in my article, that while analogy is the basis of simile, it has nothing what- 
ever to do with metaphor. 
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plies for that being a nature that does not really belong to it. There 
is only one existent object involved. If there were two, the poet could 
never identify them, but would have to be content with simile. 

However, that is a philosophical question, and need not be 
threshed out here. While I believe that Ransom’s philosophy is at 
fault, I judge that his criticism is solid and correct. Although he is, 
in my opinion, wrong about what metaphor is and the way in which 
it comes into being, he is profoundly right in his perception of what 
metaphor does. He makes, in his discussion of the point, one of the 
most penetrating statements of metaphor’s activity that criticism can 
offer: 

The poets therefore introduce the psychological device of the miracle. 
The predication which it permits is clean and quick but it is not a scientific 
predication. For scientific predication concludes an act of attention but 
miraculism initiates one. It leaves us looking, marvelling, and revelling in 
the thick dinglich substance that has just received its strange representa- 


tion.” 


The predication of metaphor is indeed not a scientific predication, 
since it does not deal with the real thing as it is in reality. Simile 


does deal with two real things as they are in reality, and compares 
them. Hence simile can be used to clarify. Simile is available to 
scientists. As Ransom so magnificently points out, scientific predica- 
tion, which deals with real things as they are, concludes and sums up 
an act of attention, and leaves the mind satisfied and comfortable with 
what it has seized. Metaphorical predication, on the other hand, deals 
with real things as they are not, and leaves the mind peering into the 
unintelligible mysteries of real being, “looking, marvelling, and 
revelling in the thick dinglich substance.” That is the aim and function 
of metaphor, which it alone among human predications can accom- 
plish. All other predications reduce reality to the level at which they 
can be grasped by our abstractive intellects; they reduce the real to 
the conceptual, and are clear. Metaphorical predication reduces the 
mind to the thick and dark unintelligibility of material being. Meta- 
phor attempts to drag the intellect into the imagination. In order 
to force the intellect to peer into material being just as it is, the meta- 
phor states that there is in that material being what is clearly not really 


7 Ransom, op. cit., p. 142. 
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there. This is the “strange representation” of which Ransom speaks, 
and, in its own order, this predication of metaphor is just as true 
as any other predication. Ransom points that out, and gives the rea- 
son: “*. . . it accomplishes precisely the sort of representation that it 
means to. it suggests to us that the object is perceptually or physi- 
cally remarkable, and that we had better attend to it.”* This is pre- 
cisely what the metaphors of Hopkins aim to do, and do. 

Hopkins’ mature work has an organic unity, and that unity is 
founded, I believe, in his ultimate reliance on metaphor as his proper 
mode of expression. Rosemond Tuve makes this point in regard to the 
poems of Herbert: 

This kind of organic unity will always characterize the work of a man 
who interprets life by the aid of metaphor, because metaphor does not ‘com- 
pare’ one thing with another, it states that one thing is another. Metaphor 
(and allegory, which is metaphor) deals not with likenesses but with essences. 
So, of course, do symbols, the extreme of metaphors. They can reconcile 
seeming contradictions because their terms can be ‘different from’ and ‘the 
same as’ simultaneously; nor is this in defiance of logic, for metaphors deal 


with reality at the level of universals. When, as Sydney says, particulars ‘are 
seen in their universal consideration’ every part can be the whole without 


ceasing to be itself.® 


Hopkins’ work too deals mainly “not with likenesses but with es- 
sences,” or, as I would prefer to put it, not with likenesses but with 
beings. Miss Tuve’s statement is fruitful critically, but again I be- 
lieve I discern a philosophical weakness in her assertion that “meta- 
phors deal with reality at the level of universals.” Without hearing 
her definition of “universals,” I cannot judge accurately what she 
means by the statement, but if she speaks in the same Scholastic 
terms that Sidney is employing in the quotation which she gives, 
then I would find it necessary to disagree. It is scientific discourse 
that deals with reality at the level of universals in the Scholastic 
sense, and metaphor which deals with reality on the level of the imagi- 
nation, and such metaphorical discourse, while lower than the dis- 
course of science in so far as clarity is concerned (“lowest among 
sciences,” St. Thomas states), is yet more satisfactory to a human 
animal whose intellect is made to contemplate being, not universals. 


8 Ibid., p. 142. 
® A Reading of George Herbert (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), p. 202. 
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The union of mind with being, of intellect with “‘. . . things in their 
thinginess, or Dinge in their Dinglichkeit . . .,”*’ which metaphor 
expresses, is effected through love. The mind can form an original 
and living metaphor only when it is utterly lost in the object which it 
contemplates. It is out of this passionate union that metaphor is born. 
I know of no more discerning critical statement on this point than 
that made by Cleanth Brooks following upon his consideration of 
Donne’s “The Canonization”: 

For us today, Donne’s imagination seems obsessed with the problem of 
unity: the sense in which the lovers become one—the sense in which the 
soul is united with God. Frequently, as we have seen, one type of union 
becomes a metaphor for the other. It may not be too far-fetched to see both 
as instances of, and metaphors for, the union which the creative imagination 
itself effects. For that fusion is not logical; it apparently violates science and 
commonsense; it welds together the discordant and the contradictory." 


Metaphor apparently violates science and does violence to the uni- 
versal, Plaio’s real objection to poetry. It does indeed weld together 
in perfect union the real being with a nature which does not in reality 
belong to it. And how does it accomplish this? Brooks goes on to 
suggest the answer in his original and illuminating discussion of 
“The Phoenix and the Turtle,” which he considers as an allegory of 
the imaginative power which produces metaphor: 

So they loved as love in twaine, 

Had the essence but in one, 


Two distincts, Division none, 
Number there in love was slaine. 


The paradox, like the phoenix, rises from the ashes of the separate 
two, that is, in my own terminology, the real being and the mental 
universal, when they are joined in the metaphorical predication. 
The “essence” is in the one being which the two become, and number 


is slaine in love. 

In my own approach to metaphor, I hold that every metaphor can 
be reduced to three terms: the noun which is the subject of the predi- 
cation, the “is” which expresses the act of existence of that subject, 
and the predicate-noun which is made to share in the existence of the 

10 Ransom, op. cit., p 113. 


11“The Language of Paradox,” in Criticism, The Foundations of Modern Literary 
Judgment, ed. Mark Schorer et al. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948), p. 365. 
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subject. Whether or not one agrees with my philosophical arguments, 
anyone can find this approach useful, and, when properly understood, 
illuminating. As Ransom, Tuve, and Brooks agree, there is a fusion 
in metaphor which is quite different from the comparison, therefore 
the lack of fusion, in simile. For philosophical reasons, I disagree 
with the usual notion that the fusion in metaphor is between two be- 
ings. I hold that one real being is fused with a nature which is a con- 
cept and not a real being. The one real being exists and operates 
outside the mind, and in the metaphorical predication is expressed 
by the subject plus “is.”” The alien nature exists only in the mind, 
not in reality, and is expressed in the metaphorical predication by 
the predicate noun. The simple predicating an alien nature of a sub- 
ject to which that nature does not, in reality, belong—‘‘This being is 
a nature other than its real one,” “This nun is a bell’’—lies at the 
base of every metaphorical use of language. Each metaphor, too, is 
unique, because only in the metaphor, never in reality, does a real 
being operate by a nature that does not belong to it. 

The first of our eight images, for example, is basically this predi- 
cation, “The nun is a bell.”” The subject and verb there express the 
being, the real woman who is swinging back and forth with the mo- 
tion of the waves and who is sending out the loud sound that pierces 
through the elements. The predicate noun there expresses the alien 
nature supplied by the mind. The mind supplies this nature because 
such a nature which is, in Scholastic terminology, “‘a principle of 
operation,” can better express the quality of the nun’s activity than 
can her real nature. Considered as a source of this sound, the nun 
is more properly a bell than she is a woman. 

The poet’s mind can form this predication only when it is fixed 
upon the real nun, when it is lost in love of the real existing being, 
so that it can supply out of its own substance another nature to ex- 
press what it sees in that real existing being. The alien nature, the 
predicate noun, must proceed from the substance of the contemplat- 
ing mind, nor from reality. It got into the mind in the first place 
from reality, of course, unless one wants to hold inborn ideas with 
the Platonists, or to posit some sudden influx of ideas from God or 
an angel or Melpomene. But as far as this metaphor is concerned, 
the ultimate source of the predicate noun is the creative mind and 
imagination of the poet. And it is this union of mind with things that 
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carries the mind into “the thick dinglich substance” of the real being, 
leaving it marveling and reveling in the real thing which it was made 
to contemplate. There is, however, no identity between objects here, 
no analogy drawn from the similarity of act of two existent beings, 
as Ransom supposes. There is here no real bell, no act of a bell. 
No comparison between the nun and a bell can be made, because 
there is no bell. There are only the nun and her act. The mind per- 
ceives her act as proceeding from the nature “bell” instead of the 
nature “‘woman,” and it does so because as it focuses on her act, it 
perceives there qualities that seem out of proportion with the nature 
“woman” as source, but in perfect proportion to the nature “bell.” 

The call of the nun which Hopkins perceives is, for one thing, 
louder than one expects from a woman. It pierces the noise made by 
the raging elements so that all on the ship hear it. The contemplating 
mind, proffering a nature as source for that call, might tentatively 
state, “That nun, the source of that call, is a whistle.” However, 
there are other considerations. The nun is swinging back and forth. 
The call emanates from a bell-like cavity and finds tongue in the 
nun’s mouth. The call expresses what is in the nun, her union with 
Christ, and it is intended by her to reach the ears of Christ. But it 
is also caused and produced by God, and is intended by Him to reach 
the ears of His flock, to warn them of danger and to call them to the 
Sacrifice. For all these reasons, and no doubt others, the nun’s call 
is perceived as the sound of a bell. It is not like the sound of a bell, 
because if it were like such a sound we would have two sounds. Those 
two sounds would proceed from two different beings, and the individ- 
ual nun could never become one with an individual bell. Two real 
beings would give me analogy and the basis for simile, but they 
would destroy the possibility for metaphor. The only being the mind 
here perceives is the nun with her call and her environment, and out 
of its own substance the mind furnishes for her a nature that is not in 
reality here, and a metaphor comes into being. The new being that 
exists in the metaphor and no place else, the “nun-bell,” binds the 
mind to the outer being in that paradox that springs from love, the 
unique union of the real being and the contemplating mind, in which 
the being gives its individual reality and the mind gives the alien 
nature. 

If Hopkins had formed this metaphor expressive of the calling 
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nun in the manner described by Ransom, so that he discovered “by 
analogy an identity between objects which is partial, though it 
should be considerable . . .,” he would have been forced to state, “The 
nun is like a bell.”” When I have two objects which I can compare, 
they each have their own real existence. It is impossible, in my view 
of things, to remove existence from a being by the activity of the mind. 
Once it has existence, only God can take that existence away from it. 
Hence my insistence that if metaphor is to be possible at all, the 
predicate noun must have no real existence of its own. In that case, 
the alien predicate noun can share in the existence of the subject in 
the metaphorical predication. If it once has its own existence, it can 
never share in that of another. To say that “The nun is like a bell” is 
to say that those two beings do, in something that they do or have, 
resemble each other. Thus I have four terms: the nun, her act, the 
bell, its act. This provides the four terms that analogy requires, and 
makes it possible to form a simile. Simile deals with relation be- 
tween beings, not directly with being itself. Hence, since the two 
sides of the simile both exist outside the mind, simile can be used by 
the scientist. Metaphor, on the other hand, deals with being itself 
as that one being exists in its union with the mind. Science cannot 
use metaphor, because metaphor reduces the universal to the particu- 
lar, because metaphor is essentially unclear—it does not bring reality 
into\the mind in conceptual form, as science desires, but draws the 
mind into the nonconceptual mysteries of reality. In Ransom’s inimi- 
table statement, it does not conclude an act of attention, but initiates 
one. 

Metaphor uses, then, three terms: the nun, her act, a bell; “a bell,” 
note, not “the bell,” since I am dealing with a nature and not with 
an individual. The predicate noun of a metaphorical predication 
will necessarily be a universal, or if a word normally signifying an 
individual, like “Atlas,” then that word in a universal usage, “George 
is an Atlas.” Simile uses five terms: the nun, her act, the bell, its 
act, and the preposition which expresses the relation or relations 
between them. Metaphorical predication consists, essentially, of a 
subject, the verb which expresses the existence of the subject, and a 
predicate noun. Simile consists of two subjects, two verbs, expressed 
or implied, signifying the acts of existence of each subject, and the 
preposition which signifies the relation on which the comparison is 
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based. Our second image is a simile, “Grandeur is like shining (is).” 
Both the grandeur and the shining exist, and they are compared. The 
mind is not lost in its contemplation of grandeur so that it cannot 
remove its gaze. It takes its gaze from grandeur to find some other 
being that has a similar quality, and states that the shining from the 
foil is analogous to the grandeur from the earth. That statement con- 
cludes an act of attention. It does not leave us reveling in the flame 
of grandeur. Our response to it is not a more intense gaze at grandeur, 
but an assent to the comparison. When we see the comparison, we 
say, “Yes, I see what you mean.” Our response to metaphor is, if 
we can see the real being, the subject, since metaphor can only point 
out to it, it cannot bring it into a concept, “Yes, I see what it is.” 

Hopkins’ simile which is our second image is a relatively simple 
affair, building up to the enormous metaphor in which “‘God’s Gran- 
deur” gloriously ends. Yet this simile also indicates the metaphori- 
cal tendency of Hopkins’ mind, since the first of the two beings that 
compose the simile, grandeur, is treated metaphorically as a flame, 
with an implied reference io the tongues of fire which symbolize the 
Holy Ghost. 

The third image, which deals with Mary’s actions, is the second 
branch of a yet more complicated simile, whose first branch is air and 
its activity. The mothering, feeding, nursing qualities of air build a 
complicated metaphorical structure of air as a mother. That meta- 
phor of the air—mother is the whole being which is compared to the 
real woman, Mary. And in the metaphor which closes the poem, 
all those elements merge when Hopkins’ mind is lost in contemplation 
of the really important being of whom the poem treats, Mary. In 
order to compose the whole complicated simile which makes up the 
poem, except for the conclusion, both elements had to be of profound 
and passionate interest to the poet. He had to examine both exhaus- 
tively, be deeply interested in both. But when his mind concentrates 
on one and loses its hold upon the other being, he indicates that to 
him that one on which he concentrates is more important, more lov- 
able than the other. He reveals with which being his mind chooses 
to be joined, when through the action of his mind Mary is no longer 
like the air that we breathe, but is herself life-giving air. We no 
longer know what he means; we see Mary as he sees her, we see what 
she is, as long as we are looking at her. The metaphor has meaning 
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only so long as we are focused on the subject and its act or quality. | 
The simile can have meaning whether we have the beings compared 
actually and fully before us or not; we can be made to understand 
the special point or points of comparison. Metaphor can have signifi- 
cance only when the acting and qualified subject exists actually and 
fully before us, because only there can we see basis of metaphorical 
predication. To state that Mary is like air makes me look at both. 
To state that Mary is air makes me focus exclusively on Mary. 
Simile, I say, requires that we understand the points of compari- 
son, and we can do this even if the beings are not immediately present 
to us. The reason is that both beings are acting according to their 
proper natures, and therefore I can deduce what the point of com- 
parison is through a study of those natures. If Mary is like air, I 
can, even without further discussion, deduce likenesses from the 
characteristic activities of the two beings, not as individuals but as 
the kinds of things they are. But if Mary is air, then I am helpless 
to proceed unless I can see the individual Mary, because her nature 
as woman will give me no clue. It will rather mislead me, since it 
is precisely as not-a-woman that she can be air. The basis for my 
metaphor, if it is a good one, must be an act or quality in Mary 
which is so much an individual note of her own that I can conceive it 
as not flowing from her proper nature as woman. It is that remark- 
able individual act or quality that makes it possible for me to see 
Mary as some other kind of thing, from which that extraordinary act 
or quality flows. I cannot deduce that act or quality from a consid- 
eration of her own nature. Only in the individual, existing, acting, 
and qualified Mary can I discover why it is true to say that she is 
air. And the point of Hopkins’ final metaphor in “The Blessed Vir- 
gin compared to the Air we Breathe” is not that Mary is like all 
mothers, but that she is that absolutely unique Mother who actually 
is carrying off the poisons of sin and concupiscence, who feeds the 
soul with the life of Christ. Unless I see that Mary, I am not sharing 
in Hopkins’ metaphor, nor in Hopkins’ total poem. Up to the final 
metaphor, the poem may be adapted to the reader’s own knowledge 
and taste, to some extent. Simile permits such adaptation, since we can 
see what we choose of relations between beings, up to a point. But 
metaphor is intransigent. Either you see and are joined with the 
one individual being as it individually and peculiarly exists in the 
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metaphor, or you see either nothing at all or something totally dif- 
ferent. 

Hopkins’ third simile among our images, Image 7, is about as 
complex a structure, I suppose, as a simile can well be. It has three 
elements, rather than two: the protagonist, the eyes, and thirst are 
all compared on the basis of yearning, searching, and not finding. 
Each one of them is involved, within its own branch, in metaphor, 
so really three metaphors are compared among themselves to make 
up one simile. The speaker is a hunter whose prey is comfort and 
whose thoughts are dogs, and further a prisoner or trapped person 
who gropes for somcihing that is not imprisoned or trapped with him. 
The blind eyes, too, are personified as searching for that day that 
they cannot find in the prison or trap of darkness where they find 
themselves. Thirst too is a searcher which cannot find in its parching 
prison the water it desires. Further, the delicate gradation of the com- 
pleteness of the proportion between the thing that yearns and the 
thing for which it yearns—that is, the speaker is a whole self who 
will retain his individuality even when joined to the Comforter, the 
eyes are parts of the self which will be penetrated by and responsive 
to light but not swallowed up by it, thirst is a sheer longing which 
will lose its own being in that for which it longs—also operates with 
tremendous power in the simile. 


Ill 


Hopkins’ similes, penetrating and constructive as they are, do not 
operate apart from metaphor, and it is metaphor which is the core 
of his creative operation. With a mind well stocked with natures 
whose intimate properties were well known to him from intense 
and loving observation, he was, as a poet who loved beings, ready 
to express the passionate joining of his mind with a loved being in 
the union of metaphor. The nun could be to him in such a full sense 
a bell because a bell in the mind of Hopkins was itself so full and 
rich a treasure of bell-qualities and bell-acts. His heart could be a 
knight in so complete a sense because the nature of knight, in Hopkins’ 
mind, was so deeply a nature of beauty and valor and act. Patience 
can be so significant a fledgling because fledglings, in Hopkins’ mind, 
were natures of depth and promise. Life could be a rich thread be- 
cause threads, in Hopkins’ mind, were themselves significant and im- 
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portant natures. The earth could be a speechless and worrying mother 
because mothers, in Hopkins’ mind, were natures of loving care for 
their children. Metaphor could proceed from the mind and heart 
of Hopkins in such rich and deep profusion because he was himself 
so deeply involved with reality. He deeply loved all reality that was 
worded by the Word, and was word of Him. And in such love meta- 
phor is grounded. Simile deals with reality as it lies outside the 
mind, as observed by the mind. But metaphor plunges into the 
darkness of the real because of love and hunger for being. Observa- 
tion is not enough, and metaphor is the embrace of mind and the 
real material being. 

But that account is pitifully partial, because the basis of metaphor 
is not only the mind, but much more the love, the heart, of the poet. 
The meters and rhythms, that structure of sound which frames the 
speech into a poetic object, spring from the heart of Hopkins rather 
than from his brain. I believe that this is the case in every true poet, 
and gives basis to the dictum that poets are born, not made. These 
rhythms and sounds are mysteriously born with the thought deep 
in the poet’s being, “in the spiritual night of the preconceptual ac- 
tivity of the poet,” as Maritain so expressively puts it.’ I agree whole- 
heartedly with Maritain when he argues against supposing that a 
poet invests an argument with poetic trappings: 


The poet does not have to invest any argument with emotional force, 
because he does not begin with any argument. He begins with creative emo- 
tion, or poetic intuition, and the argument follows. Donne forcefully and 
eloquently developed his theme—because the creative spark and power came 
entirely, not from his theme, but from his creative emotion, which I would 
designate as the wound suddenly produced by some incomprehensible con- 
trast—poisonous minerals, and me—and by virtue of which the whole poem 
exists."* 


I should rather call that wound the thrust of real being into the mind, 
but I agree that out of that spiritual wound the whole poem proceeds, 
if it is to be a living poem. Rhythms and sounds cannot be added to 
an argument as ornament and produce a living poem. I believe that 


Bridges’ poems are like corpses made lovely with cosmetics because 
he added “poetic” qualities to clear thought. No doubt a poet could 


12 Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York: Pantheon, 1953), p. 312. 
13 [bid., pp. 363-364. 
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operate by clarifying his thought first in prose and then “versifying” 
the thoughts, but I doubt whether the product would be a poem. In 
any case, the following quotation from a letter of Hopkins to Bridges 
indicates that Hopkins did not operate that way: 


You speak of writing the sonnet in prose first. I read the other day that 
Virgil wrote the Aeneid in prose. Do you often do so? Is it a good plan? 
If it is I will try it; it may help on my flagging and almost spent powers. 
Years ago one of ours, a pupil of mine, was to write some English verses for 
me, to be recited: he had a real vein. He said he had no thoughts, but that 
if I would furnish some he would versify them. I did so and the effect 
was very surprising to me to find my own thoughts, with no variation to 
speak of, expressed in good verses quite unlike mine.** 


Hopkins’ own method was not so calculating, not so mechanical, His 
poems welled up from the depths of his soul—not without painful 
and exhausting effort on his part, “Then again I have of myself made 
verse so laborious”’°—and were formed by the exercise of what 
St. Thomas calls “a habit of art,” a virtue to which the mind must be 
brought through training, guidance, effort, and exercise, but which 
works by its own laws and which must exist and operate if living 


works of art are to be produced. Hopkins indicates in a letter to 
Bridges how his magnificent habit of art operated, in such a manner 
that the poem appeared to him to be forming within him independ- 
ently, to be tantalizingly just out of his grasp. He speaks of the in- 
choate beginnings of what developed into the lovely “Inversnaid,” 
No. 56, something more than two years later: 

I have two sonnets soaking, which if they should come to anything you 
shall have, and something, if I could only seize it, on the decline of wild na- 
ture, beginning some how like this— 

O where is it, the wilderness, 


The wildness of the wilderness? 
Where is it, the wilderness? 


and ending— 
And wander in the wilderness; 


14 January 4, 1883, from The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, 
ed. Claude Colleer Abbott (London: Oxford, 1935), p. 170. This volume will hereafter 


be referred to as Letters 1. 
15 [bid., p. 66. 
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In the weedy wilderness, 
Wander in the wilderness.’® 


Hopkins, note, had to reach for the whole poem all at once, thought, 
rhythms, sound, everything. His testimony here as to the nature of 
his own artistic activity is profoundly in accord with what is per- 
haps one of the most revealing studies of the artistic creative process 
in literature, the picture Joyce gives of the formation of a poem in 
his Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. I quote the following 
lengthy passage both as a contrast to Bridges’ careful writing out of 
the thought in prose first and as a basis for comparison for Hopkins’ 
own poetic statement of the poetic process in his final sonnet: 


An enchantment of the heart! The night had been enchanted. In a dream 
or vision he had known the ecstasy of seraphic life. Was it an instant of 
enchantment only or leng hours and years and ages? 

The instant of inspiration seemed now to be reflected from all sides at 
once from a multitude of cloudy circumstances of what had happened or of 
what might have happened. The instant flashed forth like a point of light and 
now from cloud on cloud of vague circumstances confused form was veiling 
softly its afterglow. O! In the virgin womb of the imagination the word was 
made flesh. Gabriel the seraph had come to the virgin’s chamber. An after- 
glow deepened within his spirit, whence the white flame had passed, deepen- 
ing to a rose and ardent light. That rose and ardent light was her strange and 
wilful heart, strange that no man had known or would know, wilful from 
before the beginning of the world: and lured by that ardent roselike glow the 
choirs of the seraphim were falling from heaven. 


Are you not weary of ardent ways, 
Lure of the fallen seraphim? 
Tell no more of enchanted days. 


The verses passed from his mind to his lips and, murmuring them over, he felt 
the rhythmic movement of a villanelle pass through them. The roselike glow 
sent forth its rays of rhyme; ways, days, blaze, praise, raise. Its rays burned 
up the world, consumed the hearts of men and angels: the rays from the 
rose that was her wilful heart. 


Your eyes have set man’s heart ablaze 
And you have had your will of him 
Are you not weary of ardent ways? 


And then? The rhythm died away, ceased, began again to move and beat. 
And then? Smoke, incense ascending from the altar of the world. 


16 February 22, 1879, Letters 1, pp. 73-74. 
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Above the flame the smoke of praise 
Goes up from ocean rim to rim 
Tell no more of enchanted days. 


Smoke went up from the whole earth, from the vapoury oceans, smoke of her 
praise. The earth was like a swinging swaying censer, a bell of incense, an 
ellipsoidal ball. The rhythm died out at once; the cry of his heart was broken. 
His lips began to murmur the first verses over and over; then went on 
stumbling through half verses, stammering and baffled; then stopped. The 
heart’s cry was broken.?” 


Joyce lays bare here the activity of the habit of art in his young man 
in terms so vivid and so true and with prose rhythms so compelling 
that his prose, as often, approaches the condition of poetry. His 
statement of what goes on within the spirit and the imagination agrees 
point for point with Hopkins’ own statement of the act of the spirit 
impregnated with the flame of reality for one flashing and glorious 
instant. Joyce compares the formation of the poem in the imagina- 
nation with the formation of the human nature of the Word in the 
womb of Mary. Hopkins too compares the mind to a mother, a 
widow in whose womb the seed of a past and dead moment of in- 
spiration, the “instant” of which Joyce speaks, grows to a perfect 
song. Joyce compares that instant to a point of light, Hopkins to a 
blowpipe flame. Both are aware that the real has penetrated into 
the dark and yearning womb of the artist’s mind and imagination. 
Both are aware too that the artist’s mind and heart work by their 
own laws in forming the poem, that the rhythms spring up with the 
thoughts and the colors and the sounds. A child forms in the womb 
by the law of its own nature, and the analogy has force in the for- 
mation of a poem too, as Hopkins particularly indicates in No.'75. 
The mother’s nature knows what she is about and at what she aims, 
and her body and blood cooperate with the forming child without 
making mistakes: 

The fine delight that fathers thought; the strong 

Spur, live and lancing like the blowpipe flame, 

Breathes once and, quenchéd faster than it came, 

Leaves yet the mind a mother of immortal song. 


Nine months she then, nay years, nine years she long 
Within her wears, bears, cares and combs the same: 


17 The Portable James Joyce (New York: Viking, 1952), pp. 484-485. 
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The widow of an insight lost she lives, with aim 
Now known and hand at work now never wrong. 


The strong spur that galvanizes the mind into activity, that delight 
that is the male element in forming thought, that lancing, piercing 
flame, is the thrust of reality in its full vigor into a mind with equal 
vigor to receive it, to become one with it. Behind the thought and 
imagery both of Joyce and of Hopkins lie the vigor and the beauty 
of Catholic philosophical and theological tradition, with its presenta- 
tion of the Word and the word, the life-giving work of the Holy Ghost, 
the divine work effected through the womb of Mary, the divine poem 
which is the Word-made-flesh, the sharing by God of the rhythms 
of the human heart. We have seen these things behind our images: 
the Word which the breast of the nun rang out to the ears of the 
sheep; the reflected flame from the world and the life-giving flame of 
the sun, symbol of the Holy Ghost; the Word carried by Mary into 
our ears and souls; the heart which can beat with the life of God be- 
cause He shared its beat; the dove Peace which forms life in the nest; 
the life dimmed by the self’s rebellion; the dark and lonely soul 
waiting for the flame of comfort; the earth pleading for a higher 
‘life. Both Joyce and Hopkins know this world and this vast tradi- 
tion. It is a part of both of them and a force in their works. Both 
magnificent artists, they work with what is in them to bring forth 
works of immortal beauty, and both of them know that works of great 
art proceed from the whole man, from the heart as from the brain. 


IV 


In nature, then, Hopkins’ mature imagery is exact, profound, 
alive, predominantly metaphoric, with rhythms and sound which are 
components as essential as the meanings of word and sentence. The 
function of his imagery is primarily to contribute to the object of 
contemplation. That object is the poem, which Hopkins defines in the 
following terms: “Poetry is speech framed for contemplation of the 
mind by the way of hearing . . .”** Hopkins here gives three of the 
Aristotelian four final causes. The material object from which poetry 
is made is speech, connected words, by which Hopkins means both 


18 The Note-Books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. Humphrey House (Lon- 
don: Oxford, 1937), p. 249. This book will be cited hereafter as Notebooks. 
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the concept signified by a word and the sound which embodies it. 
Since the speech involved includes more than one word, rhythms, 
pitch, vowels, consonants, physical movements of lungs, throat, 
tongue, jaw, and so on, are all involved too. All of this material 
comes under the influence of the formal object, which Hopkins ex- 
presses in the verb “framed.” This signifies the structure which is 
built from the material, the body with beginning, middle, and end, 
the object that mind and ear can receive. And the final cause, the 
reason for the thing, is that it is for the contemplation of the mind 
by way of hearing. The mind just looks at it, by way of ear. It is 
an object of mortal beauty, which keeps warm the wits with its lovely 
fire. Of itself, it does not teach, it does not enlighten, it does not 
mean. It just is, and it just intends to be looked at. “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty,” it says. 

I trust that it is clear from what has been said that Hopkins is 
not belittling the element of meaning for words. He develops the 
definition quoted above thus: “. . . or speech framed to be heard 
for its own sake and interest even over and above its interest of mean- 
ing.””* “Even over and above its interest of meaning.” Speech is 
made up of words, and words are not mere sounds. They are sounds, 
but they are also the concepts signified by those sounds, or the judg- 
ments expressed by those combinations of words. “Speech” cannot be 
had without meaning. In prose the meaning is primary, and all the 
embellishments of style and rhetoric are there to enhance the meaning. 
Hence prose allows of relatively satisfactory translation from one 
language to another. In poetry the structure, the pattern, in Hopkins’ 
terms the “framing,” is primary, and meaning is one of the elements 
that goes to make up that pattern, as do all the other elements of 
speech, sounds and rhythms especially, which include timing, silences, 
stress, length, and so on. Poetry, then, can never be translated from 
the particular speech in which it lives. That is of its essence, its body 
and soul. The meanings of its word and predications can be trans- 
lated, and its other elements can perhaps be analogously approxi- 
mated, but the result would no more be the poem than a statue is a 
real woman, or than a history book is a war. The speech of prose 
aims at meaning; the speech of poetry aims at pattern, at structure. 
Prose intends to interpret reality, to carry being into the mind; a 


19 Jbid., p. 249. 
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poem intends to take its place in reality, to be a being that the mind 
may contemplate by way of ear, to draw the mind out into real being. 


V 


Catholic thought and attitudes toward reality are founded upon 
and profoundly conditioned by the Incarnation. The fact that God 
entered into our universe as a part of it is the basic truth that makes 
all the difference for one who believes it. And a Catholic believes it 
as a fact, not as a “dogma,” as the word is ordinarily understood 
outside Catholic circles. The general attitude of critics of Hopkins 
and of most non-Catholic writers, so far as I am aware, is that the 
Catholic tradition embraces a number of ideas worked into a system 
and imposed, as carefully as possible, on reality. To a Catholic, his 
tradition is drawn from reality itself. It is an expression of reality, 
and the center of it is the fact of the Incarnation. If that is not a fact, 
then the whole Catholic tradition is based on an error and is at least 
open to any absurdity of development. If the Incarnation is a fact, 
however, then any tradition which does not take it into account as a 
basic fact is at least incomplete. Hopkins’ world-view is basically 
conditioned by his complete belief in the fact of the Incarnation. 

The most unfortunate tendency among Hopkins’ critics in regard 
to his world-view is that many of them tend to furnish him with one 
drawn not from the text of his poems or other writings, but from 
what they think a Catholic world-view is. The general tendency to 
this appears, I believe, in the following quotation from a distin- 
guished critic: 

Similarly with Dante; with the cumulative disintegration, even for 
Catholics, of mediaeval Christianity as the ultimate convention of human 
life, the success of The Divine Comedy comes more and more to depend on 
the exhibition of character and the virtue of language alone—which may make 
it a greater, not a lesser poem.” 


Mr. Blackmur is speaking of the power of language to set up or to 
manipulate conventions. His statement appears to me to conceal a 
presupposition, however, which illustrates the tendency of which I 
am speaking. He states that Catholics no longer accept, as Dante 
did, medieval] Christianity as the ultimate convention of human life. 


20R. P. Blackmur, “The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” in Critiques and Essays in 
Criticism, 1920-1948, ed. R. W. Stallman (New York: Ronald Press, 1949), p. 369. 
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What he means by “mediaeval Christianity” he doesfrot state, and I 
am unable to determine definitely his meaning from the context. If 
he intends to equate medieval Christianity with things like feudalism 
or a Ptolemaic cosmology, the statement is wholly correct, but not 
altogether rational, since then he could hardly say “even for Catho- 
lics,” unless he had, as I know he does not have, an extraordinarily 
warped notion of modern Catholics, who have no tendency, at least as 
a group, to cling to the Ptolemaic system or to any remnants of feu- 
dalism. Hence I presume that he means by “mediaeval Christianity” 
the beliefs that Catholics as such held about reality at that time, and 
that Dante employed in his poem. Catholics hold precisely the same 
beliefs now that they did then, and a Catholic of the twentieth century 
who hears or reads The Divine Comedy will find himself accepting 
its ultimate attitudes toward reality with precisely the same sincerity 
that a comparable Catholic of the fourteenth century would exercise 
in accepting it. The Catholic tradition has not disintegrated. A great 
many other traditions have sprung up in opposition to it, so that it 
exists in different circumstances from those of Dante’s time. But it is 
the same tradition, and if I am correctly interpreting his statement, 
then it seems to me that Blackmur is presupposing a situation in 
reality which does not exist. 

I can well understand why anyone might be confused in regard 
to the Catholic world-view, in any case, if he had considered the state- 
ments of critics of Hopkins’ work. The present state of the Catholic 
tradition need not be a mystery, since Catholic books and speakers 
are available. But, as Hopkins bitterly complains in his “To seem 
the stranger,” they are not heard, or, if heard, are not understood 
by those to whom that tradition has become strange. We know how 
critics as influential as Richards and Empson supply to Hopkins a 
notion of the religious life which is completely foreign to the Catho- 
lic tradition, and which fails to take into account such basic facts as 
the Incarnation, the true final goal of human beings, which is a su- 
pernatural one, the nature of the Mystical Body as interpreted by 
Catholics, and so on. They presume a purely natural goal for a man, 
as they indicate in their discussion of the frustration of nature which 
they think the religious life entails, of the opposition which exists, 
in their minds, between the joyous natural activity of normal men 
and the dark and intense frustrations of Jesuits. If man’s goal is 
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purely natural, then of course they are right in their implicit con- 
demnation of Catholic religious life. But if man’s goal is supernatu- 
ral, then they are missing the main point. 

Hopkins’ poems without exception presuppose the opposite of the 
presuppositions of Richards, Empson, and some others, that is, that 
man’s highest goal is to reach God, and tbat his nature can best be 
fulfilled in attaining that aim. Nor is there anything natural that is 
bad, for Hopkins. But Richards and Empson and others think that 
he turns away from sense pleasures and natural joys because they are 
bad. Actually, in so far as Hopkins turns away from them, it is be- 
cause they are good, but in the circumstances impede, or seem to 
impede his progress toward something better. 

Miss Phare illustrates the providing of a world-view for Hopkins 
from the critic’s personal notion of what the Catholic view is: “By 
his intellect everything is seen as tidy, orderly, part of a pattern; 
the world as viewed in the light of Catholic dogma is a riddle 
solved.”” These reflections, combined with her confident picture of 
“the tidy, cut-and-dried mental world of the Jesuit,” are based, I 
suppose, on a Protestant judgment of what the Catholic view and a 
Jesuit’s mind must be, based not on experience with individual Catho- 
lics or Jesuits but on conclusions drawn from Protestant notions of 
medievalism and its superstitions, floating impressions of the work of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, recollections of the any-means-to-an-end carica- 
ture of a Jesuit in Henry Esmond, and so forth. It is less excusable 
in that the work of Maritain and Gilson, among others, has brought 
at least the philosophical aspects of the Catholic tradition into gen- 
eral current availability. Surely if she had glanced at the volumes 
of Maritain which were then available, or indeed if she had stopped 
in at a Jesuit house, Miss Phare could not have supplied that tight 
and well-categorized universe for the Catholic world, nor that tidy 
mental cabinet for the skull of a Jesuit. Such statements are funny, 
but the critical confusion they bring about when they are seriously 
employed as fundamentals for the criticism of a Catholic writer is 
not very funny. 

More recently James Reeves has discussed in detail what actually 
went on in Hopkins’ mind and heart: 


21 Elsie Elizabeth Phare: The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, A Survey and 
Commentary (Cambridge: The University Press, 1933), p. 10. 
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The motives and impulses which led him to sacrifice his life to the Jesuit 
ideal will never be fully understood. But there is a kind of temperament, 
as often found among Calvinists as among Catholics, which, in certain cir- 
cumstances, cannot fulfil! itself except through some form of self-chastise- 
ment.” 


I do not know what Mr. Reeves would make of Gethsemane, but I 
can guess. This confident judgment on the masochism of the intimate 
spiritual experiences and motives of Catholics and Calvinists is 
based, like Miss Phare’s, on deductions from what must be. And the 
principles which are the foundations for those judgments are not the 
most reliable principles to bring to a judgment of Hopkins’ desola- 
tion sonnets, for example. Reeves, however, goes much further. He 
Jivides the attitudes of critics toward Hopkins between the rational- 
istic-aesthetic, which regards Hopkins’ adoption of the Jesuit way 
of life as disastrous, and the extreme Jesuit view, which “is that his 
life and poetry form a harmonious whole in which everything is 
subordinate to the over-riding necessity of devotion to the-glorifica- 
tion of God and the imitation of Christ. . . . That the renunciations 
and privations he endured maimed his genius and in the end killed 
him may be true; there can be little doubt of it. [The typhoid germ 
had some causality!] At the same time, it has to be admitted that 
some at least of Hopkins’ finest poems are the result of this process 
of self-destruction.”** The term “self-destruction” reveals an attitude 
on Reeves’s part which is, at least, not that of Hopkins, in so far as 
Hopkins’ attitude appears in his writings. But somehow or other 
Reeves gets behind those writings and their statements and sees that 
“Hopkins’ muse, I believe, never underwent conversion.” Like 
Empson, he peers into the interior of this Jesuit, and sees wondrous 
sights that were evidently hidden even from Hopkins himself: 

But there was much that Hopkins wrote—had to write—which he could 
never reconcile with the avowed aims of the Society, however ingeniously 
some of his successors have labored to do so. His life was dedicated to God, 
but many of his poems he must have dedicated, in his heart, to the poetic 
spirit that had been born in him, to his Muse, or to posterity.” 


He “must have dedicated” his poems so, and hence there is no use 


22 Selected Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. James Reeves (London: W. Heine- 
mann, 1953), p. xi. 
23 [bid., p. xv. 24 Ibid., p. xvi. 25 bid., p. xxviii. 
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arguing the matter, especially since “he could never reconcile” his 
poems with the aim of the Society. These assured judgments proceed 
from a settled conviction about not only the interior of Hopkins, but 
the Catholic tradition in which he operated. And I, who operate in 
the same tradition, find no grounds for those judgments in reality. 
If Reeves has any grounds besides his misconceptions, I would count 
it a kindness to be enlightened. 

My view is quite different from that illustrated by Miss Phare and 
Reeves. I sincerely attempt to present my view of Hopkins’ attitudes 
as seen in his poems, not from what I can deduce from what those 
attitudes must be, though to do so I believe I am in an infinitely bet- 
ter position than Phare or Reeves, but from the text of the poems 
and from Hopkins’ other writings in his letters and Notebooks. I can- 
not read Hopkins’ mind and heart except as his mind and heart 
are reflected in his writings, but I do not believe that others can either, 
and above all others who neither understand nor are sympathetic 
with the deepest motivations of his mind and heart. 


VI 


In my judgment, the Catholic view of reality is presented in Hop- 
kins’ work with a depth, a fullness, and a sweep that English poetry 
has not known since the Reformation. The life-giving power of divine 
life as it pours from the Heart of Christ, the ultimate significance of 
the Incarnation, is the basic key to all of Hopkins’ mature work, as I 
see it. The objective correlative of his intense emotions, the ultimate 
aim of all his imagery, and the sometimes hidden basis for the struc- 
ture of all of his mature poems, is the majestic and life-giving figure 
of Christ. In the early poem “Nondum” (No. 22,), the young 
Hopkins searched the “glories of the earth” but found no host in the 
lighted empty hall. In The Wreck of the Deutschland, with the 
Scriptural act of adoration that Job refused to give to creatures, 
Hopkins kisses his hand to the stars, because behind them and in them 
he sees the Host, the Word. And from there to his final poem, Christ 
is the one subject that engrosses his mind. 

Our eight images indicate how pervasive is the life-giving presence 
of Christ in the mature imagery of Hopkins. The first deals with 
Christ in the nun, His complete union with her as His member, His 
exercise of His royal power and the carrying out of His doom in her. 
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His use of her to call to His flock—the image, like the poem, deals 
with the perfect mastery of the Kingdom of Heaven’s Dauphin. The 
second image deals with Christ in His Spirit, the Comforter Whom 
He sends to His members to carry out and complete His life-giving 
work. The third image deals with Christ in Mary and in us, His 
divine life coming to us through her. The fourth image deals with 
Christ who should be in the heart, as Christ the Knight is revealed in 
the bird, as He could be more gloriously revealed in the heart of 
His member. The fifth and sixth deal with Christ’s wrestling with the 
soul, His struggle not to death but to His life. The seventh image 
deals with Christ’s apparent desertion of the yearning soul, a further 
and deeper development of the Christ life in the soul. And the 
eighth image deals with Christ the Word’s relation to His world as 
well as to His member, with His life destined to reach even the world 
through His members. 

It is the Catholic interpretation of the Mystical Body of Christ 
which most profoundly explicates the depths of Hopkins’ words and 
predications and rhythms. The figure of Christ must remain in the 
picture if the result is not to be partial and misleading.” Those who 
leave out Christ, or reduce Him to merely human stature, do not see 
the most important part either of Hopkins’ poems or of his life. 
Eleanor Ruggles illustrated this latter point in her biography of 
Hopkins. Happily, she did not not intend to portray the whole picture, 
but only that portion of it which is explicable and available in human 
terms. Her treatment is both intelligent and refreshing, if at times 
somewhat misleading, but it leaves the major problems of Hopkins’ 
life, poems, and imagery untouched, since it does not reach to the 
ultimate base of Hopkins’ thought, the life-giving figure of Christ. It 
has the advantage, however, of avoiding the danger of those who con- 
centrate too much upon the divine elements of the picture, of taking 
human nature and human activity too seriously. There is a ridiculous 

26 Such a total view has not been critically common, but should be more so when 
Louis L. Martz’s establishment of the “meditative genre” exercises an influence in criti- 
cism. See The Poetry of Meditation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954). Martz 
can also make clear the basis of the kinship between Hopkins and Donne. See also 
David Morris, The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins and T. S. Eliot in the Light of 
the Donne Tradition, A Comparative Study (Bern: A. Francke, 1953). Morris proceeds 


on the unfortunate assumption that Hopkins had read Donne. He thus gives his often 
illuminating comparisons an unfortunate direction and an unreal basis, 
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aspect to human aspirations when they aim at the infinite, and to 
those like Jesuits to whom the situation’s serious aspects are never 
far away, Miss Ruggles’ almost flippant treatment can serve as an 
antidote to a lugubrious solemnity. 

One thing particularly that Miss Ruggles’ book did was to occasion 
W. H. Auden’s review, in which he approaches the subject as she 
does, but with a poet’s insight and love carried on toward the depths 
of the subject in a way that Miss Ruggles could not do, nor anyone 
else who is not a poet and seer, as Auden certainly is. He suggests 
the whole picture that he has in mind with his significant title, “A 
Knight of the Infinite,” and though he dwells on the human elements 
in the foreground, the depths of his picture suggest the forces of 
human and divine love which are operative. He compares Hopkins 
to Don Quixote, and from his mind the comparison yields splendid 
insights. The three friends, Hopkins, Dixon, and Bridges, each of 
them a lovely person in certain lights at least, he groups in the 
picture, humorously and happily suggesting Bridges as a svelte 
Sancho Panza, Dixon as a minor Quixote wielding an umbrella 
rather than a spear against the world that will not see the beauty of 


Hopkins’ poems (Auden’s treatment of the dear Canon’s “abrupt 
footnote” lies deep enough for tears), and Hopkins as an earnest 
p & Pp 


Quixote: 

Yes, like Don Quixote, his poems gloss over none of the suffering and de- 
feat, yet when we read them, as when we read Cervantes, the final note is not 
the groan of a spiritual Tobacco Road, but the cry of gratitude which Hop- 
kins once heard a cricketer give for a good stroke, ‘Arrah, sweet myself!”* 


The true and total picture which Hopkins’ amazingly unified work 
gives’ deepens infinitely, however, and all the ridiculous elements 
are swallowed up, when the majestic figure of Christ is seen as 
operative throughout. There is nothing ridiculous about Christ, and 
the glory and nobility which He bestows by His presence is not that 
of an imposed idea, but that of a reality as real as earth and air and 


27 The review originally appeared in The New Republic, 111 (Aug. 21, 1944), pp. 
223-4. It is reprinted in Literary Opinion in America, ed. M. D. Zabel (New York: 
Harper, rev. ed. 1951), p. 255. 

28 Miss Tuve, speaking of the unity of Herbert’s work, indicates a fact which applies 
also to Hopkins’ mature poems: “The poems are not ‘organized around the same idea’; 
in fact my necessarily purely conceptual analysis has done them violence, and they 
grew, rather than were organized, out of the same pattern of symbols” (p. 201). 
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birds and Jesuits. He and his life-giving operations are the real 
thread through the maze of reality, and through the maze of Hopkins’ 
imagery as well, since that imagery follows and interprets the maze 
of reality by means of that thread. With Christ in the picture, the 
knight of the infinite is no longer a figure of fun, even of gentle and 
loving and deeply human fun, but a true and glorious knight, whose 
flame of exploit is really a divine and immortal flame, joined as it is 
in literal unity with the flame of the Divine Knight. 

This literal union which the Catholic interpretation of the Mystical 
Body teaches is profoundly operative in Hopkins’ imagery. The 
Catholic view does not picture an analogy between Christ and the 
Christian, as other views do, a simile rather than an existential 
metaphor. The Catholic view does picture a literal union, so that 
the Christian and Christ are fused in one being like the Phoenix and 
the Turtle, sharing one life. The Incarnation itself can be viewed, 
analogously, as an existential metaphor, in which the Divine Word 
joins with a human nature in the perfect personal union of one divine 
act of existence. Again, the union of Christ with His member can be 
viewed analogously as an existential metaphor, in which the God- 
Man shares with a human being His divine life, so that in a true and 
literal sense that human being, while remaining himself, becomes 
Christ. The mind of a Catholic poet, then, which is saturated with 
this view and most deeply motivated by it, inclines most naturally 
toward that metaphor which expresses the union of knowledge and 
love between the mind itself and some real object outside the mind. 
This is all the more true because for such a mind every object speaks 
of and reflects the Word. The Word is, in a true sense, in all of His 
creatures, as their Creator, and also, since the Incarnation, among 
them as their co-Creature. And for the member who aims always at 
living union with his Head, the way through creatures is a normal 
and effective way to reach the Lord of creatures. 

For Hopkins, all creatures are good, a fact that if realized would 
shift the structure which some of his images acquire in the minds of 
some of his critics. In their treatment of “The Windhover” I believe 
they are reading the poem, to some degree, in Manichaean and 
Pelagian terms, not in Catholic terms. William Lynch, S.J., in the 
course of his discussion of such influences in modern art, has this to 


say: 
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The whole theology of the fact and mystery of Christ, it will be proposed, 
involves on His part a relation to the finite and concrete human situation that 
can be summed up under the terms of total and actual, positive and “athletic” 
penetration of the finite (exultavit ut gigas). As such, Christology stands as 
the model and enduring act of the healthy and successful human imagination 
which, if it really grasps the act of Christ, will be able analogically to transfer 
this act to its own plane of human life. But today, in so many ways, men 
adopt a startlingly different attitude toward the finite and human: their present 
attitude is profoundly manichaean and non-Christic, in what detail and with 
what consequences we shall see.”* 


Lynch later indicates that tragedy in the West suffers when 
l. existence is absurd, mean or flat (manichaean) ; 


2. man becomes the romantic hero (the Pelagian), conquering mystically 
and irrationally by rebellion, resentment or exaltation in pain.*° 


Lynch indicates, it seems to me, the exact contrast between the view 
which Hopkins’ imagery expresses and the opposed view which some 
critics have derived from that imagery. In “The Windhover,” for 
example, those whom I would call “pagan critics” confuse limitation, 
finitude, with evil, the Manichaean attitude to which Lynch refers. 
The bird for them, as crumpled, can be a symbol of sacrifice because 
they can suppose that something which is somehow evil is crumpled 
in the bird. In Hopkins’ Christological view, there is nothing what- 
ever evil in the bird, and hence it cannot, as crumpled, be the symbol 
of the destruction of any evil or the attainment of any good. Not 
only is there nothing evil in it, but in its finite natural good it is the 
reflection of the Word’s infinite good. 

Again, this Manichaean and Pelagian attitude shows up in the 
interpretations some critics give to the “desolation sonnets,” where 
they suppose that Hopkins’ Jesuit ideal is working in him to crush 
his natural good so that a supernatural good can be attained. Hopkins’ 
view of the matter again is that whatever is natural in himself is not 
only finitely good, but is a finite reflection of the Word’s infinite good 
far greater than that of any nonspiritual finite good. Man himself, 
after all, is an image of God. But incredibly more than this, with the 
added gift of grace, of a sharing in divine life, Hopkins sees his 
nature as raised up to a divine plane, in so far as nature is capable 
of that, so that he himself literally shares in the life and activity of 


29“Theology and the Imagination,” THoucut, 29 (Spring 1954), p. 61. 
80 Ibid., p. 63. 
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Christ. Hence if he tried to crush anything naturally good in himself, 
he would be either sinful or insane. Further, the sublimation of 
sexual powers and of poetic gifts, the crushing of the vanity and 
pride which he thought he discovered in himself, and so on, while 
often in certain circumstances painful, was by no means the ultimate 
reason or objective correlative for the depth and intensity of his 
sufferings. To read them so is not only to read them under a Mani- 
chaean light but to make them ridiculous, to some extent at least. The 
ultimate reason for his suffering, as is clear not only from Hopkins’ 
Christological view of the universe, not only from his repeated state- 
ments in letters and Notebooks, but above all in the text of the poems 
themselves and in the images we have considered, is his personal 
human struggle against Christ, the struggle which every saint has 
known, the struggle which evidences, as St. Paul most powerfully 
reveals, the power of sin. Sin is the one evil in the universe, “man’s 
malice,” and it is this deep-seated and humanly irradicable struggle 
against Christ and His life which Hopkins experiences within himself, 
and expresses as no other poet has done in the English language. To 
be seen in focus and truly, Hopkins’ sufferings must be seen in that 
Christological view which gives unity, depth, and life to the imagery 
and to the poems of Hopkins. 


VII 


Hopkins is in the deepest sense of the word a Catholic poet, and 
it seems to me that his success in expressing the Catholic tradition in 
splendid poetry should make him all the dearer to those who love 
English poetry. The Catholic tradition, so vital in English literature 
for its first seven centuries of existence, almost disappeared with the 
Reformation, and shows up in good poetry only spasmodically and 
with little strength. The reasons for that are many and complex, but 
one which weighed most upon Hopkins was the ever-widening gap 
between the thoughts, attitudes, and values of English Catholics and 
English non-Catholics. The very presence in our language of words 
like “hocus-pocus” and “jesuitical” bears testimony to the separation 
which cut Hopkins to the heart. 

Into this troubled atmosphere Hopkins has introduced a body of 
poems which revive the Catholic tradition with exact and profound 
expression of its deepest themes. English ears may be suspicious and 
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cautious, but if they will listen they will find, I am convinced, that 
Hopkins has brought forth in lovely limbs, for English ears, the 
Catholic word. He is, for modern England, a new Dante. And not 
only for England, but for all those to whom the English tongue is 
native, familiar, and beloved. 

The comparison of Hopkins with Dante is a natural one. Even 
Miss Phare, to whom Hopkins’ Catholicism was such a barrier, a 
puzzle, and too often a critical stumbling block, finds them allied as 
Catholic poets: 

In spite of the peculiarities of his mind and circumstances, Hopkins in his 
best work comes as near as, say, Dante, to making his experience available to 
all: he merits the extreme of popularity which he himself, a critic as just as 
modest, thought his due.™* 


Dorothy Sayers, in discussing Dante as a religious poet, finds it 
natural to quote (slightly to misquote, unhappily) from “The Wind- 
hover”: 

Out of some inexhaustible spring in his fierce heart this great fountain of 


happiness comes bursting and bubbling. The stupor that we share with Dante, 
thus ‘from glory unto glory advancing’, is accompanied by a minor, yet not 


unworthy, stupor at ‘the achieve, the mastery of the thing’. It is a marvel to 
watch mere poetry, mere words, thus go up and up, and to feel sure inner 
certainty that we can trust the poet to take them all the way, the song grow- 


ing shriller and sweeter the higher it soars. . . .** 


Maurice B. McNamee, S.J., who reveals what is to my mind a unique 
insight into the deep influence of the theme of divine life in Hopkins’ 
work, compares Hopkins and Dante on this most basic characteristic 
of a Catholic poet: 


If even the natural manifestation of God in the works of creation has found 
continual voice in the songs of poets, we would-expect that the astounding 
condescension and generosity of this supernatural communication of God 
in the works of grace would be a perennial source of limitless inspiration to 
Christian poets. But the strange fact is that seldom has this been the sustained 
theme of a poet’s song in any language. Dante has sung of it extensively and 
incomparably well in his Divine Comedy; Milton sang of it coldly and 
erroneously in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained; Patmore sang of some 


31 Phare, p. 150. 
s2“* |, And Telling You a Story,’ A Note on The Divine Comedy,” in Essays pre- 
sented to Charles Williams (London: Oxford, 1947), pp. 34-5. 
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phases of it in The Unknown Eros; other English poets, Crashaw for instance, 
have made it the subject of an occasional poem; but Hopkins sang of it more 
consistently and beautifully than any other English poet.** 


With that final judgment I am in wholehearted agreement, and 
my study has aimed at supplying some of the evidence which 
Hopkins’ imagery gives to show, at least, that the incomprehensible 
sharing of divine life, immeasurably the most important fact in the 
Catholic view of human life, is a basic theme in Hopkins’ mature 
work, And it was so, as McNamee points out, in Dante. The two 
poets are much alike in this, and strikingly different from most other 
poets. It is for the introduction, or rather revival, of this basic 
Catholic theme in beautiful poetry that I think that English-hearing 
lovers of poetry should be grateful, because without Hopkins’ work, 
they would have to turn to Italian to hear precisely those deep 


harmonies and soaring tones. 
The effect of Hopkins’ Catholic world-view on his poems does not 


escape Arthur Mizener: 


What did make Hopkins almost unique in his time was his Catholicism, 
not an emotional, antiquarian, or hedonistic Catholicism—these were fairly 
common in the period—but a precise, lo ical and deeply felt knowledge of 
Catholic doctrine to which, on the whole, ‘1e successfully disciplined both his 
thinking and his feeling. . . . The clearness of his thought, however odd his 
words, on the immanence and transcendence of God saved from any of the 
jerry-built cosmologies to which the Victorians and Romantics had frequently 
to resort in trying to deal with their intense awareness of nature. . . .** 


F. R. Leavis carries through this attitude toward Hopkins’ Catholic 
world-view with a suggestive comparison of Hopkins with Dante: 


The intellectual and spiritual anaemia of Victorian poetry is indistinguish- 
able from its lack of body. Hopkins is a very different poet from Dante, but 
a remark that Mr. Eliot throws out in the discussion of Dante has a bearing 
here: “That Hell, though a state, is a state which can only be thought of, and 
perhaps only experienced, by the projection of sensory images; and that the 
resurrection of the body has perhaps a deeper meaning than we understand.” 
The critical implications of this (they can be generalized and discussed apart 
from any theological context) deserve pondering.*® 


83 “Hopkins: Poet of Nature and of the Supernatural,” in Immortal Diamond 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949), p. 238. 

34 “Victorian Hopkins,” in Gerard Manley Hopkins by the Kenyon Critics (Norfolk, 
Conn.: New Directions, 1945), p. 101. 

35 New Bearings in English Poetry (London: Chatto & Windus, 1942), pp. 186-7. 
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While I am not altogether certain what Leavis has in mind in stating 
that the critical implications of Eliot’s remark can be removed from 
a theological context, I assume that he means that the implications of 
the intellectual and spiritual vitality that a great religious tradition 
can give are as true in critical discussions as they are in theological 
textbooks, and perhaps as valuable.” The difference he has in mind 
is, I suppose, that the theologian deals with Hell and with resurrec- 
tion as matters of belief, whereas the critic, as such, deals with them 
as matters of knowledge. The theologian deals with them in relation 
to reality; he asserts their presence or absence in the real universe. 
The critic deals with them in their relation to the work of literature; 
he analyzes their effect in the universe of the literary work. The 
critic need not believe, but he must know. The critic of Hopkins as 
of Dante must certainly aim at an understanding of the theological 
views which so deeply formed the imagery of those poets if he is to 
understand what those images are expressing, the spiritual realities 
that those images flow from, express, and symbolize. 


CONCLUSION 


Hopkins’ world-view reaches from the inner life of the Trinity 
through the human heart down to the good earth, as our eight images 
indicate. In our first image, the nun rings the call to that Sacrifice 
which carries man into a share of the inner Sacrificial Life of the 
Trinity. Images two and three express the flow of that divine life to 
us from God the Holy Ghost and from His human instrument, Mary. 
The great central image four expresses the central truth of the 
Catholic view, the literal union of the divine Heart of Christ with 
the human heart of His member. In the fifth image the human heart 
exercises that divine life in the virtues, the fruits of the Holy Ghost. 
In the sixth the heart wills the suffering which the struggle of that 
life with “man’s malice” entails, and in the seventh the exhausted 
heart yearns for God’s comfort. In the eighth image that divine life 
which flows out from the Trinity reaches clear down to the sweet 


36 A valuable remark of Gardner’s is worth repeating here: “Finally, it is worth re- 
flecting that such renunciations as Hopkins made derive from, and give additional validity 
to, that Christian ethic and universal mystique which underlie much great religious 
poetry besides his own. The values he asserted increase and strengthen the significance 
of Dante, St. John of the Cross, Donne, and Mr. T. S. Eliot” (“Hopkins’s Harvest-Home,” 


The Month, n.s. 10 [July-Dec. 1953], p. 308.) 
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Earth, or at least there is the promise of its reaching there, since the 
earth too yearns and appeals for the share that it can have in the 
freedom of the sons of God. This is a large view, and its rich inclu- 
sion of other traditions appears in our images too: the Jewish, espe- 
cially in the second image; the Classic, in the sixth image; the 
Medieval, in the fourth image; even to some extent the Darwinian, 
in the eighth image. The body of Hopkins’ poetry can do much, I 
believe, not only to beautify but also to enrich our literature. 

The central theme of Hopkins’ imagery, and its main function, is 
to express the double theme of St. Paul: the power of sin and death, 
and the triumph of Christ and life. It is life that flows through every 
one of Hopkins’ poems. Each of our images deals with life—with a 
call to life, with the source and fostering of life, with a living out 
and a suffering for and a yearning for life, with an appeal even from 
brute nature for life. In one of his sermons Hopkins states the great 
theme: 

And what was to be man’s reward and wages for his work done ?—Eternal 
life, glorious peace and power and praise and satisfaction from his king and 
his angel companions and his own conscience, peace and the sense of life ever- 
lastingly in mind and body for the efforts made, the pains taken, the strength 
spent. For the natural reward of duty, as St. Paul tells us, is life—life in some 
shape or other, the continuance or the lengthening or the heightening of life, 
life here or life hereafter or the life of fame in others’ minds or life in one’s 
line and offspring or wages, food or money, which are the means of life— 
every way, for man or God, life is what answers to duty done.** 


The life of God in this world is the great theme of Catholic thought, 
and it is this tremendous theme which is most central to the imagery 
of Hopkins. As Dante gave that theme poetic life in Italy, so Hopkins, 
with power and with profound vision, has given it poetic life in 
modern England. The nature and function of his imagery, concerned 
most intimately with the deep reality of life, reveal him as a poet 
who discovered that the lighted hall of the world was not empty after 
all, who found the Host and gained the power to frame his vision, 
his love, his loneliness, his pain and his patience, his great hymn to 
life, in immortal song. 


37 Notebooks, p, 273. 





Although his personality witherea 
under the blight of a soundless 
world, through the magnitude of 
his art Beethoven triumphantly 
reasserted the wholeness of his in- 
ner being. 


BEETHOVEN 
AND HIS DEAFNESS 


LOIS I. NICHOLS 


OF ALL THE CLAssic CASES of loss of hearing that come to mind when 
the effects of deafness upon the personality are considered, the plight 


of Beethoven is unquestionably the most dramatic. A few legitimate 
studies have been made by sober biographers based upon the au- 
thentic sources provided by Thayer. But there is evidence in the 
hack work of the pseudo-psychological school that many have ex- 
ploited the subject, carried along by the emotional momentum in- 
herent in the matter itself and lacking an adequate insight into the 
nature of deafness and its effects in every department of a man’s 
personal life, or in the professional lif « musician. 

Throughout the voluminous literature based on the struggle of 
Beethoven to transcend the loss of his hearing, we can find one floridly 
painted scene after another depicting the tormented musician: Bee- 
thoven, the pianist, bending closer and closer to the soundless piano, 
“‘une face aux yeux blancs, cernés de rouge, de traits convulsionnés, 
un terrifiant visage de lépreux”’;’ Beethoven, the conductor, rushing 
out into the night after being asked to lay down the baton so that his 
own Fidelio could be properly directed; Beethoven, the composer, 
shut off from external sound and imprisoned in a sea of internal 
noise, yet transmuting the disorderly tones of his own tinnitus into 


1 Alan Pryce-Jones: Beethoven (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 111. 
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music of indescribable power and grandeur. By comparison the 
blindness of Bach and Handel and their feats under its handicap 
would seem to be considered by the biographers as only grade B 
attractions. 

Among Beethoven’s critical exploiters Alan Pryce-Jones exhumes 
long-forgotten scandals and one unauthenticated rumor, which if 
proven, would still shed no light on the tragedy of the man or the 
triumph of the artist. While Mr. Pryce-Jones:is the most offending 
of all the biographers, frankly acknowledging at the outset that “the 
varying displays of his [Beethoven’s] unpleasantness will fill the 
greater part” of his study, other commentators on Beethoven’s life 
can also be found who remind the reader of Francis Thompson’s 
definition of a critic as ““a man who carves his name on the tombstones 
of the great.” The list of charges which these men bring against Bee- 
thoven is formidable—pride, arrogance, snobbishness, intolerance, 
suspiciousness, inability to keep friends, uncontrollable tantrums, 
depressions amounting to suicidal tendencies, capacity for implacable 
hatred. 

Was Beethoven guilty of these traits as charged? If he was, did 
deafness cause them? 

There is general agreement, even among those who attribute Bee- 
thoven’s development of an unstable personality to his deafness, that 
his childhood and early youth were such as to have left permanent 
scars on a man whose hearing had remained perfect. We know, for 
example, about his early home life made squalid and sordid by a 
drunken father. We know about the broken spirit of his mother who 
seems to have been too defenseless to protect herself or her children 
from deprivation and suffering. We know how Beethoven’s musical 
gifts were exploited by his father, who dragged him from sleep to 
practice, and cheated him of his childhood by putting him out to 
work while very young. We can follow Beethoven to Vienna after 
his escape from his nightmare childhood in Bonn, and trace the rec- 
ord of his full and reckless young manhood, as he spent it, with his 
intellectual powers maturing and receiving recognition that was in- 
toxicating to his spirit. 

Pride of power, we are told, personal arrogance toward his “bet- 


2 Alan Pryce-Jones, op cit., p. 30. 
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ters,” and scorn for his inferiors were his chief characteristics of 
that period. He was in a profession that threw him into an intimacy 
with the aristocracy which was on the same footing as the fellowship 
between master and valet. Before his time, Haydn had not refused 
to accept the status of a liveried servant in the palace of Prince Nico- 
laus Esterhazy. After his time, Schubert was to feel at home in the 
servants’ quarters of his patrons. We have only to read Goethe’s 
Werther to realize that the eighteenth and early nineteenth-century 
caste system was almost as inflexible as that of India. 

But the restless spirit of Beethoven would not permit his accept- 
ance of his low caste. He became a snob-in-reverse, flinging uncouth 
insults at the royal patrons upon whom he was dependent; refusing 
the titled lady her request for a performance without rising from 
the sofa, as if he might not have stood up for a woman without risking 
the imputation of showing deference toward the nobility. And he 
stayed galled by being always in love with one or another aristocratic 
lady whom he could not marry because of his birth and breeding. 

He was generous, even lavish, toward those who needed his help; 
but he gave grandly, largely, in the spirit of an Eastern despot 
toward his subjects. He conceived his moral dimensions to be at least 
equal to the heroic scale of his musical genius. “In the rash lusti- 
head of his own powers” he developed something suspiciously close 
to delusions of immunity from the universal application of the moral 
law. “Strength,” he wrote his humble sycophant, Zmeskall, “is the 
morality of the men who stand out from the others. And it is mine.” 
A year later, he was not ashamed to express a contemptuous atti- 
tude toward Zmeskall to the gentle Amenda: “I rate him and those 
of his species only according to what they bring me; I regard them 
purely and simply as instruments on which I play when I please.” 

Is it any wonder that Ernest Newman has referred to this quality 
as hubris, and that Romain Rolland, interpreting his ordeal in terms 
of Greek tragedy, has tried to establish the theory that Beethoven, 
like Oedipus, unconsciously effected his own catastrophe? 

To begin with, there seems to be no question that Beethoven had 
laid the train for a host of later psychic explosions by violating his 
own severe moral code. In particular, after deafness had turned him 


3 Romain Rolland, Beethoven the Creetor (Harper & Bros., 1929), p. 32. 
4 Romain Rolland, ibid., p. 33. 
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inward upon himself, the ugliest streaks of all appeared in his char- 
acter. We read with repulsion of his frenzied interference in the 
personal lives of his brothers, and of his pathological hatred of their 
wives whom it never occurred to him that he was not entitled to stone. 
We follow the lawsuits that he instituted, one after the other, to prove 
Karl Kaspar Beethoven’s wife unfit for the custody of her son by 
reason of past moral lapses forgiven by her own husband. We note 
that he failed to consider that according to the same retroactive stand- 
ards set for his sister-in-law, he too was perhaps unworthy of the 
sacred trust of the care of a child. We read the statement of the vil- 
lage priest, Father Fréhlich, which is part of the court record, that the 
boy was accustomed to currying favor with his uncle by defaming 
his own mother, because Beethoven “‘would only believe lies.”” 

How can we reconcile such acts with what Newman has called “the 
certificates he so lavishly bestowed on himself” for moral probity? 
Was Beethoven a Pecksniffian posturer? Was he intentionally a hypo- 
crite? Did he really believe that, like Galahad, he had the strength 
of ten because his heart was pure? 

The answers to these questions are more bewildering than the ques- 
tions themselves, because Beethoven did believe in himself. Even in 
the Heiligenstadt Testament of 1802 he was able to attribute his pa- 
tience under the affliction of deafness to virtue: “I speak from ex- 
perience; it was virtue that upheld me in misery; to it, next to my art, 
I owe the fact that I did not end my life by suicide.”” 

Withdrawn, then, by deafness from the “intercourses that modify 
the maturity of others into the thing we call a man,” Beethoven 
dwelt consciously, at least, in a citadel where belief in exalted 
moral standards and the practice of lofty musical standards could be 
identified with each other and with himself. There his moral position 
was as impregnable as he wanted it to be. There his own transgres- 
sions were as irrelevant to the conduct which he passionately con- 
demned in others as he desired to make them. 

Developing, and frequently demonstrating, a feeling of moral re- 
pugnance to “the whole tribe of wicked women,” he was compelled 


5 Thayer, Life of Ludwig van Beethoven (G. Schirmer, Inc., 1931), II, 396. 

6 Ernest Newman, The Unconscious Beethoven (London: Leonard Parsons, 1927), p. 41. 
7 Thayer, op. cit., I, 353 (italics added). 

8 Alan Pryce-Jones, op. cit. Quotation from a letter of Beethoven, p. 35. This con- 
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in consistency to turn upon it the contempt which his pride could not 
permit him to turn upon himself. This seems to have been a typical 
“reversal formation.” “He is so hot on moral rectitude,” wrote Dr. 
Weissenbach, who did not meet him until 1814, “that he can no longer 
be friendly with anyone in whom he has once perceived a moral 


999 


taint. 
Consciously and deliberately he effected a complete and unbroken 


sublimation in, and indeed identification of self wiih, his music—a 
sublimation which he entered into so sincerely and maintained so 
unfalteringly that I have never seen it challenged, even by his most 
spiteful critics. 

That the excesses of his youth in no way typified a sensual cast 
of mind we have his music of all periods to attest. As more than one 
critic has noted, there is not a trace of sensuality in a bar of his mu- 
sic. To whatever frivolities he was betrayed in his life, he never 
yielded up his art to corruption. With his strong, simple reverence 
for musical principles and musical laws, he could never have been 
guilty of using his gifts to portray the sort of scene invoked by Wag- 
ner in that Psychopathétique Sonata, the Liebestod, with its toppling 
structure of dizzying chromatics, dangling dissonances, and dimin- 
ished sevenths slithering about in an incessantly changing key. 

Nevertheless, the question remains: if paranoid hatreds, delusions 
of moral indefectibility, self-righteousness, and bigoted injustice did 
come to their full flower after deafness, what relationship did they 
bear to this physical defect? The answer seems to me to be clear. 
Deafness did not make Beethoven neurotic but it furnished a favor- 
able culture in which the unhealthy germs of neurosis, already in 
his moral constitution, were able to multiply. This culture was also 
rich in catalytic agents which were powerful forces for breaking 
down and converting into undesirable products even the socially pos- 
itive elements, such as love, ardor, and high spiritedness, which had 
managed to survive. Between these two interrelated processes set in 


temptuous reference was not to all women. No man had a higher or more “puritanically 
chaste regard for the dignity of womanhood and the sanctity of marriage” than 
Beethoven, as John N. Burk has noted in The Life of Beethoven (Modern Library, 
1943). “The women whom he respected were without exception impressed by the purity 
of his regard. . . . About women he did not respect, his revulsion was correspondingly 
strong” (p. 129). 


9 Ernest Newman, op. cit., p. 43. 
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motion by his deafness—synthesis of his accumulated insecurities, 
catalysis of his warm human characteristics—-the personality of Bee- 
thoven succumbed. 

The most obvious result of his deafness was, of course, to cut him 
off from any but the most laboriously conducted and inadequately 
enjoyed social intercourse. We know that it broke off his sense of 
social rapport, and isolated him with his dreams. It is scarcely sur- 
prising, then, that he became sealed in his own personality, contem- 
plating his own unchallenged point of reference and his own unshift- 
ing center of gravity. 

While the musical dreams with which he was walled up never lost 
their intrinsic soundness and their inherent strength, he did develop 
in all his relationships a morbid sensitivity, a suspiciousness, and a 
tendency toward depression and melancholia for which he has been 


pilloried by Alan Pryce-Jones: 

A great deal of nonsense has been invented about Beethoven’s heroism, his 
conquest of infirmity, his titanic resolution. So long as we take the evidence 
for these statements directly from his music, we can indeed prove him a hero, 
or indeed anything else. But so long as we look for evidence in his life, we 
shall find nothing of the hero in Beethoven. From the beginning of his deaf- 
ness onwards, his letters and conversations, even with strangers, are full of 
loud and sometimes desperate complaint. His illnesses, his servants, his 
friends, his patrons, the musical taste of Vienna, his publishers, his copyists, 
everything that touches him, are [sic] a reason for lamentation. This is per- 
fectly excusable. Few men of genius have had more cause for lamenting, 
though I do not notice that Handel is acclaimed a hero for the fortitude with 
which he bore the far greater affliction of blindness; but to call Beethoven 
heroic in any meaning of the word is only an example of clumsy, nineteenth- 
century romanticism.”® 

Apparently, between 1933 and 1948, someone must have pointed 
out to Mr. Pryce-Jones that Handel has been acclaimed a hero, even 
by Beethoven, for in a revised edition under the imprint of another 
publisher, he changed the passage regarding Handel’s not being ac- 
claimed a hero. However, inasmuch as fifteen years’ reflection be- 
tween the first and last edition of his work failed to soften his indict- 
ment of Beethoven’s “loud and sometimes desperate complaint,” it 
should be stated in the musician’s defense that the suffering brought 

10 Alan Pryce-Jones, op. cit., p. 42. The passage was eltered in the 1948 edition, pub- 


lished by A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York. Also the expression, “the far greater affliction 
of blindness” became “the worse affliction of blindness” (see p. 38 of later edition). 
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on by deafness cannot justly be minimized through a false analogy 
to “the worse affliction of blindness,” for the two afflictions are by no 
means to be compared: 

Because a blind man must also substitute one sense for another, blindness 
and deafness are popularly classed together. What we fail to realize is that 
the psychological effects of deafness are fundamentally different from those 
of blindness. The similarity between the two impairments is superficial, and 
the tendency to evaluate the effects of deafness in the terms used for blind- 
ness has retarded an understanding of the psychology of the deafened.” 


It is true that Beethoven did develop paranoid tendencies after 
his deafness in which his deafness was unquestionably a stimulus. 
These paranoid attitudes lay so deeply rooted in all his relation- 
ships, and the despondency that nurtured them was so profound, that 
it seems insufficient to attribute the collapse of his morale to his sense 
of social loss alone, since he had friends to the end almost sycophan- 
tic in their loyalty, in spite of the drastic tests to which he constantly 
put their devotion. Nor can the depression, which he worked to over- 
come, be accounted for chiefly in terms of the deprivation of his mu- 
sical hearing. By focusing all his powers of concentration upon com- 
position he made a compensatory adjustment to this part of his loss 
that was prompt, healthy, and effective, even if no other adjustment 
to his deafness was equally successful. 

Deeper than his conscious losses lay the mortal wound to his 
health of mind. It can be explained only in terms of the need that 
hearing alone can supply in “coupling” us emotionally to the un- 
consciously noted and needed sounds of the living world. In a very 
illuminating study on the subject of deafness, Dr. Ramsdell tells us 
that man hears, and after deafness suffers, on three psychological 
levels: the symbolic or word-perception level, the warning or signal 
level, and the primitive or affective level. Of these three, the primi- 
tive “‘affective” level “tis most fundamentally and intimately con- 
nected with the emotional difficulties of the deafened.” 

This third level has not been generally recognized, although it is psycho- 


logically the most fundamental of the auditory functions. It relates us to the 
world at a very primitive level, somewhere below the level of clear conscious- 


11 Hallowell Davis, ed., Hearing and Deafness (Murray Hill Books, Inc., 1947), 
p. 394. See chapter by Dr. Donald Ramsdell, “The Psychology of the Hard-of-Hearing 
and the Deafened Adult,” p. 394. 
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ness and perception. The loss of this feeling of relationship with the world is 
the major cause of the well-recognized feeling of ‘deadness’ and also of the 
depression that permeates the suddenly deafened, and to a less degree, those 
in whom deafness develops gradually. . . . 

At the primitive level of hearing we react to the changing background 
sounds of the world around us without being aware that we hear them. This 
primitive function of hearing relates us to a world that is constantly in change, 
but it relates us to it in such a way that we are not conscious of the relation- 
ship, nor of the feeling that it establishes of being part of our environment... . 

The depressive reaction is much the same whether the impairment in hear- 
ing has been sudden or gradual. Soldier patients who had become suddenly 
deaf were, however, so bewildered by their unexpected depression that they 
attempted to describe it. All of them were conscious of an undefined feeling 
of loss. Many of them felt vaguely sad and insecure. . . . Several fell asleep every 
time they turned off the hearing aids that brought them some sound from 
the world around them. Even those who faced the practical difficulties of 
deafness in a realistic manner still suffered from the same undefined but 


permeating depression. . . . 
A type of compensation for severe loss in the primitive function has been 


developed independently and unconsciously by many deafened individuals. 
They substitute continuous muscular movements for the missing sensation of 
movement in the world. This continuous muscular activity is an over-com- 
pensation for the loss of those involuntary shifts in muscular tension which 


are the normal response to sounds heard at the primitive level.’? 


In the light of this description we can picture Beethoven pacing 
the streets; walking interminably with Ries, who had come to get a 
lesson; stamping and shouting tuneless notes in his room until a suc- 
cession of landlords refused to endure him. We can see him as he 
continued to pound crashing fortissimos on the piano, afflicting every 
ear but his own. We are reminded of the occasion when Schindler 
stood behind the door, a witness of the “almost awful scene” of Bee- 
thoven’s “singing, howling, stamping””* the parts of the fugue of the 
Credo of the Missa Solemnis, and of that other occasion when Ries 
surprised him in the act of striking bootjacks against the backs of 
chairs. 

If Beethoven was never aware of his loss of the “affective” tone, 
he was from the beginning of his hearing defect keenly sensitive to 
his losses on the other two levels described by Dr. Ramsell. Humilia- 


12 Jbid., pp. 395 ff. (italics not added). 
18 Schindler’s recollections, as given in Beethoven, Impressions of Contemporaries 
(Oxford University Press, 1927), p. 111. 
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tion, fear of ridicule, and loss of a sense of group participation, or de- 
privations on the “symbolic” level, were the chief agonies pictured 
in the letters of the period. 

A letter to Amenda is dated June 1, 1801: 

Know that my noblest faculty, my hearing, has greatly deteriorated. When 
you were still with me, I felt the symptoms but kept silent. Now it is con- 
tinually growing worse, and whether or not a cure is possible has become a 
question. . . . My affliction causes me the least trouble in playing and com- 
posing, the most in association with others. . . .** 


On June 29, 1801, he wrote to Wegeler: 

I can say I am living a wretched life; for two years, I have avoided almost 
all social gatherings because it is impossible for me to say to people: ‘I am 
deaf.’ If I belonged to any other profession, it would be easier, but in my 
profession it is an awful state, the more since my enemies, who are not few, 
what would they say ?** 


On November 16, 1801, he wrote again to Wegeler: 

If it were not for my deafness, I should before now have traveled over half 
the world, and that I must do. There is no greater delight for me than to 
practice and show my art.** 


In the following year, he «rote the Heiligenstadt Testament, ad- 
dressed it to his brothers, then hid it in a drawer where it was not 
found until after his death: 


Forgive me when you see me draw back when I would gladly mingle with 
you. My misfortune is doubly painful because it must lead to my being mis- 
understood; for me there can be no recreation in society of my fellows, re- 
fined intercourse, mutual exchange of thought, only just as little as the greatest 
needs command may I mix in society. / must live like an exile. If I approach 
near to people, a hot terror seizes me, a fear that I may be subjected to the 
danger of letting my condition be observed. . . .*" 


But, as a musician, he also suffered keenly on the warning level, 
which in a nonmusician does not cause “so basic an emotional up- 
set,” according to Dr. Ramsdell. Suffering at this level is confined 
as a rule to an increased feeling of insecurity or inadequacy on such 


14 Thayer, op. cit., I, 297-298. 
15 Jbid., p. 300. 

16 [bid., p. 302. 

11 [bid., p. 353 (italics added). 
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an occasion as the crossing of a street, when it is critically important 
to be able to hear, to identify, and to place warning sounds that may 
affect one’s personal safety. Musical experiences also belong in this 
category, however, as nonsymbolic, consciously heard sounds; so we 
see that Beethoven was constantly vulnerable to suffering on all three 
psychological levels, whereas most deafened persons are continuously 
susceptible, consciously or unconsciously, on only two. 

The story of Beethoven’s cowering under a pillow during the siege 
of Vienna has been made the subject of another of Mr. Pryce-Jones’ 
condescending passages. It has been thought by most biographers 
that Beethoven was endeavoring to save his residual hearing from 
further damage through blasts of noise, the deleterious effects of 
which have always been known. If, however, he was reacting psycho- 
logically to fear on the warning level, it might be well to note that 
noise is more unendurable to a man suffering from Beethoven’s 
type of deafness than to a normal man, and that a loss of “right-left” 
direction, due to a greater failure in one ear than the other, might 
play cruel tricks on the imagination of a deafened man when shells 
are falling, even at a considerable distance away. 

If situations presented themselves very often in Beethoven’s deaf- 
ened life when he needed but could not rely on a response to sounds 
of warning, it is conceivable that an accumulation of separate fears, 
even on so unimportant a psychological level, might have increased 
his sense of inadequacy. But the only record that we have from his 
hand concerning his feeling of impoverishment on this level is his 
lament in the Heiligenstadt Testament for the musical sense “which 
should have been more perfect in me than in others, a sense which I 
once possessed in highest perfection, a perfection such as few, surely, 
in my profession enjoy or have ever enjoyed.””* 

For some years after the onset of his deafness, Beethoven tried to 
keep up his pretenses before the world, and his friends deferred to 
his extreme sensitiveness by honoring his daily deceptions. This 
situation of deceit alone was enough to cause suspicion to creep into 
all his relationships. Later he became sick of the web of dishonesty. 
In 1802 he had written: “And yet it was impossible for me to say 
to men, ‘Speak louder, shout, for I am deaf. .. .”” By 1806 he forced 
himself to write the famous admonition to himself on a page of 


18 [bid., p. 353. 
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sketches for the third Rasoumovsky Quartet: “Let thy deafness be 
no longer a secret, even in thy art!” He accepted and tried to use 
the ear trumpets that Milzel, of Eighth Symphony fame, constructed 
for him; somewhat later, he was beyond anything but the “conversa- 
tion books.” But his confession of deafness, which after a time was 
no longer optional, did not clear up his hostile social attitudes, 
his suspiciousness, his violent tempers. 

This was not altogether Beethoven’s fault. Modern psychologists 
tell us that the effect of a man’s disability upon his personality is de- 
termined not only by his own attitude toward it, but also by that of 
society. After Beethoven had come to terms with his infirmity by 
accepting and acknowledging it, he still had to remain in a world 
of hearing men, who, although sentimentally indulgent in their regard 
for him, did “devalue” him because of his deafness. Thus, what the 
psychologist would call Beethoven’s “self image” still suffered, and 
with it, Beethoven’s personality. “It is difficult,” says Dr. Lee Meyer- 
son, a modern specialist in the problems of the disabled, “to escape 
being the person that others believe one to be. In large measure, the 
self is created by social’ interaction with others. No person can de- 
velop a wholesome personality if he encounters only derogatory at- 
titudes.””* Among the “derogatory attitudes” we may list unsolicited 
pity and sympathy which in their own way have as shriveling an ef- 
fect upon the morale of a handicapped man as ridicule or contempt, 
because he cannot muster the same fighting spirit against them. 

But deafness laid still another burden upon the pride of Bee- 
thoven. It relegated him to an insecure role of hesitancy and uncer- 
tainty which, we are told, deafness forces upon its most stout-hearted 
victims: “The person with impaired hearing can never be sure what 
behavior is expected of him.”” Thus, his biographer Ries declares 
that 

19 Lee Meyerson, “Somatopsychology of Physical Disability,” in W. M. Cruickshank, 
Psychology of Exceptional Children and Youth (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), p. 16. See 
also Dr. Meyerson’s treatment of the heartbreaking problems of the deaf in another 
chapter of the same work, “A Psychology of Impaired Hearing,” in which he shows the 
obstacles that society’s prejudices frequently interpose between a deaf man and the 
realization of his social goals. See p. 162: “It is probable that both the person who 
is ashamed of his impaired hearing and the person who is not will be pitied and de- 


valued by others who place a high value on hearing. They will both be discriminated 
against, avoided, and denied entrance to desirable behavioral regions.” 


20 See Roger G. Barker, et al., Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: A Sur- 
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Beethoven was extremely good-natured, but just as easily inclined to anger 
or suspicion, motivated by his deafness. . .. Any unknown could easily defame 
his most proven friends; for he was all too quick and unquestioning in 
crediting their lies. He would then neither reproach the person suspected, 
nor yet ask him for an explanation, butshis manner toward him would im- 
mediately show the greatest haughtiness and the most supreme contempt. 
Since he was extraordinarily violent in all that he did, he would also try to 
find his supposed enemy’s most vulnerable spot, in order to indulge his rage. 
Hence, it often was impossible to tell how one stood with him until the matter 
was cleared up, in most cases by merest chance. Then, however, he would 
try to atone for the wrong that he had done as quickly and effectively as 


possible.”* 


Rossini records that Carpani said, “Ah, he (Beethoven) is a misan- 
thrope, cranky, and can’t keep friends.”** And Goethe speaks of him 


as “an utterly untamed personality. . . .”** 
Some light is shed on his temperament by the following entries in 
his diary of 1819: 
Jan. 31: Gave the housekeeper notice. 
Feb. 15: Kitchen maid entered upon her duties. 
March 8: Kitchen maid gave notice. 
March 22: New Housekeeper entered upon her duties. 
May 12: ... Miser et pauper sum. 
May 14: Waitress entered service... . 
July 20: Gave the housekeeper notice.** 


The notices of 1820 are even closer together and cover a longer 
period. One of the maids he discharged, after perceiving some “moral 
taint,” with the explanation that “‘she was not pure at heart, and there- 


fore could not make good soup.” 

We may ask whether Beethoven was reacting to the typical fears 
that attack the deafened man’s mental health, not so much by their ' 
importance when viewed singly, but by “their accumulation which 


becomes an agony”: 


vey of the Social Psychology of Physique and Disability, Chapter V, “Somatopsycho- 
logical Significance of Impaired Hearing” (New York: Social Scienve Research Coun- 


cil, 1953), p. 241. 
21 Beethoven: Impressions of Contemporaries, p. 56. 
22 [bid., p. 119. 
23 [bid., p. 88. 
24 Ibid., p. 174. 
25 Paine, John K., History of Music to the Death of Schubert (Ginn & Co., 1907), 


p. 272. 
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Fear of failure, fear of ridicule, fear of people; fear of new situations, 
chance encounters, sudden noises, imagined sounds; fear of being slighted, 
avoided, made conspicuous—these are but a handful of the fears that haunt 
the waking and even the sleeping hours of the sufferer from progressive deaf- 
ness. Small wonder that, at best, he tends to live in an atmosphere of des- 


pondency and suspicion. Small wonder that at worst, he may not particularly 


want to live at all. . . .?° 


But Dr. Ramsdell, as if in reply, writes: 


Deafness alone, however, or even the insecurity that deafness may bring, 
is not enough to produce a paranoid trend. The person who becomes suspici- 
ous has a life pattern of placing his own security in center stage, and is pre- 
occupied with the fear that others may see the lack which he feels. A person 
who is secure in his own emotional life will develop no paranoid trends, even 


when deafened.”" 


This, of course, reminds us again of Beethoven’s childhood suffer- 
ings, the insecurities of which, combined with his proud sensitiveness, 
had already overthrown his inner poise before deafness attacked 


him. 

If, however, we cannot attribute Beethoven’s paranoid tendencies 
to his deafness, I think that we can lay some of his exasperating traits 
of disposition, such as irritability or moments of uncontrolled tem- 
per, squarely at its door. He was suffering from a particularly nerve- 
wracking type of disability, “perceptive” or nerve deafness, which 
of all forms of hearing loss is the least endurable. It is commonly 
supposed that the only thing implied by the term “deafness” is a uni- 
form muting of all the terms of the “sound spectrum.” It is further 
assumed that in order to “reach” a deafened man one has only to 
shout, and that the shout sounds to the deaf ear as normal speech 
sounds to the normal ear. The average person is perhaps deluded by 
the belief that the deaf man does not know that he is shouting. In 
point of fact not a little of the reluctance of many sufferers to ac- 
knowledge their condition is due to sad experience at the hands of 


26 Watson & Tolan, Hearing Tests and Hearing Instruments (Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1949), p. 200. 

27 Donald Ramsdell, op. cit., p. 409 (italics not added). This is in striking agreement 
with the findings of Dr. Lee Meyerson (op. cit.) who marvels that even the untalented 
deaf are “sufficiently flexible to resolve the great tensions that beset them as well as 
they do.” He says, “Few deaf individuals, for example, become psychotic” (p. 164 
italics added). 
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a society ignorant of the civilities which should be shown to the deaf. 

Beethoven did not have the form of deafness known as the conduc- 
tion type, the only form which has a high “tolerance” to loudness. 
His trouble was neither the typical thickened eardrum which is the 
result of scarring, nor otosclerosis, a condition in which growths 
around the edge of the stapes in the oval window restrict the con- 
duction of air-borne sound. On the contrary, his loss of hearing was 
due to the progressive degeneration of his auditory nerves; and the 
result was a gradually increasing deafness which ended in the com- 
plete atrophy of the nerves and the destruction of all auditory sen- 
sitivity. 

From the start of his symptoms until the nerves were dead Bee- 
thoven endured all the characteristics of true nerve-deafness known 
to mangle the sufferer’s nervous system. 


In nerve (or perceptive) deafness, the hearing is usually . . . uneven. Those 
who are afflicted with it hear some tones well, some poorly, and some not at 
all. High tones are the most likely to be lost. . . . Obviously, when there are 
some parts of the frequency spectrum that are never heard, regardless of the 
intensity of the sound, the quality and character of mixed sounds, such as 
those occurring in speech, are altered. The high-frequency components that 
give character to most of the consonants are lost, and with them the possi- 
bility of distinguishing one consonant from any of several others. . . . Even 
when the speaker raises his voice, as he normally does in the presence of 
noise, the nerve-deaf (person) is as badly handicapped. . . . 

To make matters worse for the nerve deaf (persons), they are not protected 
from the annoyance of loud speech and noise as are those with conduction 
deafness. It is a curious fact that although the nerve-deaf may not be able 
to hear high tones at all when the tones are faint, they are able to hear the 
really powerful high tones just as loudly as anybody else. The transition 
from hearing nothing to hearing well is abnormally abrupt. This effect of 
abnormally rapid increase in loudness is known as recruitment. 

Recruitment, then, showing itself as a normal hearing of (and intolerance 
for) loud sounds, is a distinguishing feature of nerve deafness. Recruitment 
is one of the reasons why a tolerance for a hearing aid is harder to acquire 
when the deafness is of the nerve type.”® 


The characteristic tinnitus of nerve-deafness is “a high pitched 
ringing or a whistle at a pitch that corresponds to the border line 
between sounds well heard and sounds heard poorly, or not at all.”” 


28 Hallowell Davis, op. cit., p. 72 (italics added). 
29 Ibid., p. 74. 
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If we glance at the earliest record on the subject of Beethoven’s 
deafness, we see him unconsciously plotting his own “curve of loss” 
as on an imaginary audiogram for Wegeler, his friend and physi- 
cian: 

In order to give you an idea of this singular deafness of mine, I must tell 
you that in the theater I must get very close to the orchestra in order to 
understand the actor. If I am a little distant, I do not hear the high tones of 
the instruments and singers; and if I am but a little farther away, I do not 
hear at all. #requently, I can hear the tones of a low conversation, but not 
the words, and as soon as anybody shouts, it is intolerable.*° 


In another passage of the same letter he remarks, “My ears whistle 
and buzz continually, day and night.” Beethoven was, of course, 
describing the early symptoms of “perceptive” or nerve deafness, 
with recruitment, accompanied by the exasperating tinnitus which 
is characteristic of the type. Years later, when the progress of his dis- 
ability was such that he was, for practical purposes, completely deaf, 
recruitment must have still been present. Schlosser wrote of a meet- 
ing that had taken place in 1822: “He had put down his ear trumpet, 
for speaking into it agitated him too greatly.” ” 

Watson and Tolan have offered this suggestion to anyone who 
would like to know how it feels to be nerve-deafened: 

To appreciate the constant nervous irritation of the hard of hearing, a 


person with normal hearing should sit through an hour of talking pictures 


reproduction with the sound track alternately cutting off and on. The effect 


is exasperating in the extreme. . . .** 


It is scarcely surprising that Beethoven, who did not himself under- 
stand why some sounds came through loudly, and others not at all, 
who therefore did not even know how to educate his friends as to 
the requirements of his disabled hearing, took to the laborious con- 
versation books, possibly before it was entirely necessary, in order 
to spare his tortured nervous system the strident conversational tone 
which is society’s universal, spontaneous adaptation to the disability 
of the deaf. Nor is it remarkable that his nervous system, already ex- 
acerbated by the whistlings of his incessant tinnitus, did collapse, and 
that he responded to the complex emotional pattern of feeling frus- 


30 Thayer, op. cit., I, 300 (italics added). 
31 Beethoven: Impressions of Contemporaries, p. 139. 
82 Watson and Tolan, op. cit., p. 200. 
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trated, socially inadequate, ridiculous, pitiful, conspicuous, exasperat- 
ing and exasperated by losing his temper. 

The question of the origin of Beethoven’s deafness, the cause of the 
degeneration of his auditory nerves, has never been answered suc- 
cessfully. Because of the mystery, the drama, the pathos of the theme, 
Romain Rolland, aesthetically the most gifted of his biographers, 
has advanced a theory, ostensibly supported by a Dr. Marage, which 
is as poetic as it seems to be unscientific. Stirred by the resemblance 
of Beethoven to the heroic figures of ancient Greek mythology whose 
tragedy was always implicit in their triumph, M. Rolland has been 
unable to resist the temptation to carry the elements of the theme to 
Sophocles for solution. The great tragedian saw the forces of destiny 
which closed in on Oedipus from the outside not as the ultimate cause 
of his ruin but rather as elements which lay deep in the man himself; 
in a similar fashion M. Rolland interprets the crisis and ordeal of Bee- 


thoven: 


But the true cause, direct and deep-lying, must be sought for in the brain 
itself of Beethoven. Here Dr. Marage’s observations are in striking agreement 
with mine: 

“The subjects,” he says, “who develop the form of deafness that begins with 
the loss of the higher sounds are generally over-strained intellectuals. . . . All 
the functions are normal until the moment of the appearance of the buzzings 
and the deafness. Until then, Beethoven’s hearing had been remarkably fine. 
Now an organ that is hypersensitive is the more easily attacked by a malady. 
. . . Beethoven’s inner ear and auditory centers, that were hypersensitive, 
subjected to intensive labor, and overwrought, became congested . . .” 

Now I myself, when studying the essence of Beethoven’s creative genius, 
had been struck by the “furious concentration” that is the characteristic mark 
of it, and that distinguishes him from all the composers of his epoch. I had 
insisted on this point in my commemoration address at Vienna: 

“In no other musician has this grapple with thought been more violent, more 
continuous, more invincible than in Beethoven. . . . All his music bears the 
imprint of an extraordinary passion for unity. . . . The whole of his work is 
sunk in the idea with a terrific fixity. And it is not merely a case, as might 
be thought, of the solitary immured in himself by deafness, who is untroubled 
by any sound from the outer world. Long before the deafness, the same 
characteristic is observable. It is a natural disposition. From infancy, 
Beethoven is absorbed in his interior vision, that eyeless vision that is at once 
of the whole body and the whole spirit. When an idea occurred to him in the 
crowded street, in the course of a walk or a conversation, he had, as he used 
to say, a raptus. He-no longer belonged to himself, but to the idea; he never 
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loses his hold on it until he has made it his. Nothing will distract him from 
the pursuit. He described this frantic chase to Bettina in the language of 
hallucination: ‘I pursue it, I grasp it, I see it fly from me and lose itself in 
the seething mass. I seize it again with renewed passion; I can no longer 
separate myself from it; I have to multiply it in a spasm of ecstasy, in all its 


modulations, . . 

. . . When I read Dr. Marage’s diagnosis, I communicated to him on the 
4th February, 1928. . . . And I asked him if there were not points of analogy 
between the state of Yogist concentration and Beethoven’s violent, tenacious, 
continuous, absolute absorption in the fixed idea. Could not the otitis have 
been brought on by this cerebral régime, in truth that of a genius, but a 
murderous régime, the natural psycho-physiological dispositions thus pro- 
voking the catastrophe? And could this in turn have reinforced tenfold the 
dispositions of Nature? 

Dr. Marage agreed wholly with my suggestion. “The cause of Beethoven’s 
deafness,” he replied on the 6th February, “seems to me to have been the 
congestion of the inner ear and the auditory centres—a congestion due to the 
overworking of the organ by his furious concentration, his terrible fixity of 
idea, as you so well express it. Your comparison with the Indian Yoga appears 
to me to be very exact... .” 

The conclusion one thus seems driven to by the very force of the facts is 
one that is tragic in a different way from everything that this glorious mis- 
fortune has suggested to our imagination and our pity; the cause of the 
misfortune was in Beethoven, was Beethoven. It was his destiny; it was 
himself who, like Oedipus, brought about the catastrophe. It was inscribed 
in his nature from the beginning, as it were a law of his nature.** 


33 Romain Rolland, op. cit., pp. 278 ff. 

A less felicitous translation of this alleged artistic confession of Beethoven, as told 
to Bettina Brentano, is given in John N. Burk’s biography (op. cit.). He casts a reason- 
able doubt on its authenticity by noting that this romantic woman “has confounded the 
historians by her voluble pen, her too vivid sense of effect, and her cheerful way of 
intertwining fact and legend” (p. 149). There is no doubt that this astonishing version 
of Beethoven’s remarks was in the language of “hallucination.” There is also no doubt 
that it was in the language not of Beethoven, but of Bettina. The most surprising aspect 
of the reported conversation, however, is that she showed Beethoven the letter to Goethe 
in which she had “recorded” it. “Did I say that?” he exclaimed. “Well, then, I had 
a raptus!” (see p. 149 ff. for the whole treatment of this theme). 

Dr. Anne Anastasi’s study of Genius in Differential Psychology (Macmillan Co., 1958) 
seems to bring support to Bm<’s skepticism rather than to Rolland’s faith concerning 
Bettina’s version of Beethoven's description of his method. She says, “A number of 
creative workers, especially artists, have provided accounts of their own creative experi- 
ences. Some of these accounts refer to production under trance-like states and to the 
automatic, apparently uncontrolled appearance of creative ideas. This the psychoanalysts 
have regarded as evidence for their theory of the importance of ‘unconscious processes’ 
and the part such processes play in creative work. 

Even among artists, those who have spontaneously written accounts of their own 
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M. Rolland appears to be saying in effect that the fever heat of 
Beethoven’s intellectual activity was such that it was able to damage 
the body itself. 

But M. Rolland goes a step further. If, he reasons, Beethoven’s 
own “furious concentration” caused the deafness, then did not the 
tinnitus excited by the deafness produce the music? In addition, he 
believes that the musical imagination of Beethoven was able to bend 
to its services “the abnormal vibrations that assailed the damaged 
hearing of the man.” * Nevertheless, nothing has yet been proven 
concerning the origin or the cause of Beethoven’s auditory failure. 
There is no record as to whether Beethoven ignored or made use of 
the tinnitus that tortured him throughout his deafened life. 

Whatever the cause of his deafness; whether he bore his infirmity 
“proudly and patiently,” as Dr. Paine affirms, or whether he carped 
about it in the manner described by Mr. Pryce-Jones; whatever de- 
pression and despondency it caused; whatever nervous irritability it 
excited, there is not a trace of his infirmity in his music. We sense 
an indefinably febrile quality in Chopin. Our attention is deliberately 
and dramatically drawn by Tchaikovsky to his “agonies of heart and 
brain,” which he has faithfully recorded, note by note, in his sym- 
phonies. Even within the limits of Greek form and proportion in the 
works of that finished classicist, Mozart, we feel that suffering is 
implicit. But in the music of Beethoven, we find power and grandeur, 
force under control, energy, propulsive and urgent, but harnessed, 
certitude and authority. 

This is the crux of the whole relationship between Beethoven’s 
deafness and Beethoven’s musical expression. His art was the vehicle 
in which he escaped his deafness and the host of insecurities, frustra- 
tions, humiliations, and daily defeats to which it subjected him. He 
did not ignore his infirmity in his music. He simply disavowed it. 
The robust vitality, the self-assurance, the masculine strength, the 
order and the discipline in his symphonies were his categorical de- 
nials, to himself as well as to the world, of the crippling effects in his 


creative experiences may be a rather atypical group. . . . The records are far from 
factual or objective, and any preconceived theories which the individual himself may 
have could have colored the original account . . .” (p. 418). 

34 Typical excitations of the dying auditory nerve have been described by Dr. Marage 
in his paper, “Fonctionnement de I’oreille a l’état pathologique,” in Rolland, op. cit., 
p. 286. 
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life of his affliction. In the unity of impression, of idea, and of de- 
velopment, in the profoundly simple language of the common chord, 
the idiom of folk song and folk hymn, Beethoven restored order to his 
shattered life. By his conformity to the laws of music, by his faith- 
fulness to traditional classical forms, by the structural simplicity of 
his musical ideas expanded to greatness, not through eccentric indi- 
vidualistic experimentation but through principled development, he 
reasserted the system and integration of his being, while affirming 
his difference from his predecessors and contemporaries by virtue of 
the heroic scale of his stature. 

Ultimately, there is no discrepancy between the two aspects of 
Beethoven’s adjustment to his deafness, the personal and the profes- 
sional, nor is it strange that a man who let deafness conquer him in 
every department of his personal life should have been able to turn 
from the hostilities, the suspicions, the depressions which his infirmity 
deepened in his nature, to give the world those moods of “sovereign 
exaltation” in symphonic music. For we are actually viewing two 
aspects of the same adjustment. If Beethoven’s almost pathological 
pride toward his infirmity broke his personal life, that same pride 
was the goad which spurred him to prove in his music that he was 
in his inner being not only strong but whole. 

We have, then, two sides to the picture of the deaf Beethoven. His 
contemporaries and his biographers have given us one; he himself 
has given us the other. The first is that cf a man baffled in all his 
relationships with men, his life cluttered with the litterings of broken 
friendships, as his floor was cluttered with grease-smeared, coffee- 
stained manuscripts and the remains of uncleared former meals. We 
see him everywhere, defeated by his helplessness, turning on the 
world the fits of uncontrollable rage that were aroused by his sense 
of impotency in the simplest daily transactions requiring a simple re- 
sponse to human speech. We see him living “in a world of soundless 
pantomime,” recoiling alike from the humiliation of ridicule and the 
condescension of pity. 

But that is not a true picture of the inner Beethoven, as he proved 
to himself, to the world, and to posterity. The tensions in his life 
caused by his deafness he resolved in music built to the concept of 
his own image and likeness. There the pitiful figure which he cut 
before men was transformed and transfigured. We have a glimpse 
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of it stalking through his symphonies like a giant on a mountain top. 
In the presence of the majestic amplitude of these symphonies, we 
forget that the man was deaf, even as we forget that Homer was 
blind. 

This is as he willed it. The harmful reactions to his deafened life 
stemmed from proud denial of the very implication of infirmity, but 
he carried the denial itself straight to the heart of his musical utter- 
ances. The self-portrait in his music is not, as his biographers would 
have us believe, that of Prometheus bound to the rock, breaking his 
bleeding fist on stone. It is Hephaestus at his shining forge, wrestling 
with the flashing iron, joyously bending it to the shape of his will with 
Olympian power and strength. 





Here is the documentary evidence 
for the most satisfying answer to 
the puzzling question: Why was 
Newman’s elevation to the bishop- 
ric “so suddenly and so silently 
reversed”? 


NEWMAN AND THE 
MISSING MITER 


VINCENT F. BLEHL 


In EARLY 1854 Newman was told by Cardinal Wiseman that he was 
to be made a bishop in partibus. The episcopal dignity, however, 


was never conferred on him, nor has “the bishopric mystery” ever 
been solved. Although it has been conjectured that the Pope was pre- 
vailed upon to alter his decision of making Newman a bishop, up till 
now no documentary evidence has come to light which could prove 
conclusively that pressure had been brought to bear against the Pope’s 
intention. The present article will present certain hitherto unpublished 
letters which Paul Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin, wrote to Rome 
giving reasons why Newman ‘should not be made a bishop at that 
time, and the suggestion will be put forward that these letters were 
largely responsible for the postponement of the episcopal honor. 

In the latter part of 1853, two years after Newman had been elected 
President of the proposed Catholic University in Dublin, the univer- 
sity had yet to commence, nor were prospects for its beginning very 
bright. The University committee which had been set up at the Synod 
of Thurles (1850) continued to make decisions largely under the 
sway of Archbishop Cullen who was seeking in Rome and in Ireland 
to gain control of the university. John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, 
and the leader of the opposition party, refused to recognize the 
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power of the Committee. As Dr. MacHale said in a letter to Dr. Cul- 
len, 18 February 1852: “Your Grace is already aware that the bishops 
feel that they, and they alone, have the right to found and govern 
the Catholic University, and that any other body or committee asso- 
ciated with them was only provisionally established and for prepara- 
tory arrangements.”* 

Dr. Cullen, on the other hand, wanted power vested in himself 
alone and in Newman as Rector, or failing that, he opted for power 
being placed in the hands of the four archbishops with himself hav- 
ing the casting vote. This latter arrangement would assure him sub- 
stantial control over the university. For two years, Dr. Cullen was 
writing to Rome, suggesting that these powers be granted, but al- 
though Rome subscribed to his requests for rescripts and letters 
urging the Bishops to commence the university, the Congregation of 
the Propaganda seemed to hesitate to dictate policy to the Irish 
Bishops. Dr. Cullen would have to win over the bishops to his view, 
but the meetings of the bishops, as Cullen realized, would have to be 
conducted along the lines of a synod and possess something of the 
binding force of a synod. In December, 1853, therefore, Cullen 
wrote to Tobias Kirby, who succeeded Cullen as Rector of the Irish 
College in Rome in 1849 and was a consultor to the Congregation of 
the Propaganda for irish affairs, asking him to present a request 
to Propaganda that he, Cullen, or the Archbishop of Armagh, Dr. 
Dixon, be empowered to call the bishops together in such a fashion, 
and that the decisions of the meeting be submitted to Rome for ap- 
proval or correction.” 

Newman, for his part, was dependent on the increasingly infrequent 
answers of Cullen to his letters and to the partial information which 
Cullen chose to convey to him. Cullen wanted Newman to come to 
Ireland in January, 1854, to prepare for the opening of the univer- 
sity in Autumn, 1854, but Newman rightly felt that he could not begin 
preparation without some official recognition on the part of the 
bishops of his power to act as rector in their names. Should he make 
any decisions, such as the appointment of professors, he had no guar- 
antee that these decisions would not be disowned by any or all of the 


1 Bernard O'Reilly, John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co., 
1890), Il, 497-8. 
2 Archives of the Propaganda, SRC, Irlanda, Vol. 32, ff. 9, 9”, 11. 
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bishops as being taken without their authority and commission. On 
the other hand, if he did not start to work soon after the beginning 
of the year, the opening of the university would again be put off for 
another year, that is, until Autumn, 1855, and this would mean that 
Newman would have spent four years as rector of a nonexistent uni- 
versity. 

Newman decided to present his difficulty to Cardinal Wiseman, 
who had arrived in Rome in October, 1853, and remained there in 
curia during the winter. Newman concluded his letter, dated 2 Janu- 
ary 1854, by saying that he was not asking that Rome should inter- 
vene, but he wanted to make it known in Rome that he was not re- 
sponsible for the delay in the opening of the university. Meanwhile, 
Cardinal Wiseman had already taken steps in the matter, for the 
Pope had questioned Wiseman about the university and expressed 
his desire to see the university commence. Wiseman reiterated in the 
course of several audiences with the Pope that the university would 
never start except by a Pontifical Brief. The Pope replied that, if the 
materials were furnished him, he would gladly issue such a docu- 
ment. In reporting this to Newman by letter, 20 January 1854, Wise- 


man added: 


At a third audience I begged to make a suggestion long on my mind, and 
about which I consulted Archbishop Cullen at Amiens, and obtained his 
hearty concurrence. Indeed, I had mentioned it in England, I think to H. 
Wilberforce. It was that His Holiness would graciously please to create you 
Bishop in partibus, which would at once give you a right to sit with the 
Bishops in all consultations, would raise you above all other officers, profes- 
sors &c. of the University, and would give dignity to this (?) itself, and to 
its head. The Holy Father at once assented; I wrote to Dr. Cullen and au- 
thorized his Grace to tell you as much as he thought proper. 


Your letter to me came after this:—and you must pardon me, if I com- 
municated it to the Holy Father, of course, in all confidence; for it showed 
better than any studied narrative could possibly do, the real difficulties of the 
case. I made my own observations upon it. 


This day I had another audience, in which his Holiness graciously told 
me, that he has commissioned Mgr. Pacifici (who has been ill since October) 
yesterday to draw up a Brief, establishing the University, and naming Arch- 
bishop Cullen Chancellor; and, smilingly drawing his hands down from each 
side of his neck to his breast, he added, ‘e manderemo a Newman la crocetta, 
lo faremo Vescovo di Porfirio, 0 qualchi luogo.’ This was spoken in his 
kindest manner. Of course, Porphyrium was only an exempli gratia, as it 
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is filled up. But I thought it might be pleasing to you to have the Pope’s 
own words ... (A. W., pp. 315-16) .* 


Had Wiseman only suggested the bishopric and the Pope indicated 
approval, color might be given to the theory that the Pope was merely 
being polite, but did not seriously consider acting upon the sugges- 
tion. Yet Wiseman states that the Pope himself brought the matter 
up again and indicated his intention of making Newman a bishop. 
The reliability of Wiseman’s account is supported by his mention of 
the Pope’s commission, 19 January, to Msgr. Pacifici to draw up a 
Brief establishing the university, for, in the Archives of Propaganda, 
there is a note signed by Msgr. Pacifici and addressed to “Monsignor 
mio Veneratissimo,” dated 26 January 1854, which reads: “Since 
I have not yet received the entire file on the Catholic University 
which you promised to send me, would you kindly have it brought 
to me... .”* Furthermore, in submitting Newman’s letter to the 
Pope, Wiseman had pointed out not only Newman’s dilemma, but 
his complete disinterestedness in the entire affair and warned that 
to lose Newman as Rector would be to expose the project of the uni- 
versity to shipwreck before it had even begun. Newman’s letter, 
Wiseman went on to say, would show the Holy Father that only the 
intervention of the Holy See could prevent such a disaster. In re- 
porting to Wiseman his decision to start the university with a Pon- 
tifical Brief, the Pope would naturally make reference to the prob- 
lem of securing recognition by the bishops of Newman’s power to 
act as Rector. His solution of this difficulty was apparently to accept 
Wiseman’s suggestion to place Newman on a par with the bishops 
of Ireland. 

In communicating to Newman the Pope’s intention, Wiseman sug- 
gested that Newman use his own discretion in making public the 
news of the impending bishopric. Newman evidently thought it wise 
to keep the matter secret, but Dr. Ullathorne, Newman’s bishop, pub- 
lished the news at a public banquet at Birmingham, when he gave a 

3“Memorandum: the Catholic University,” section 6, John Henry Newman: Autobio- 
graphical Writings (London: Sheed and Ward, 1956), pp. 277-333. This section is ad- 
mirably developed and interpreted by Fergal McGrath, Newman’s University: Idea and 
Reality, (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1951), ch. ix: “The Bishopric Mystery,” 


pp. 238-250. Further references to the Autobiographical Writings will be marked in the 
text of this article by the abbreviation A.V. 


# SRC, Irlanda, Vol, 32, f. 90. 
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toast to the health of the Right Reverend Dr. Newman and the suc- 
cess of the new university. In replying to Newman’s letter of thanks 
for the eulogy, Dr. Ullathorne remarked: 


I had a hint of his Holiness’ intention a fortnight since, and it appeared 
to me that the episcopacy was the suitable mode of expressing the estimation 
which both his Holiness and the Catholic Episcopacy entertain of you. .. . 
The report of your elevation has been rumoured through England for some 
time, ... 

What I said at the Association dinner was but a very imperfect expression 
of my own estimation, . . . but as I thought that, at this time, even a drop 
contributed to the stream of influence which accompanies you might be 
allowable, I have written out what I said for the Catholic papers, hoping it 
may do its little part to keep good Catholics in mind of you.* 


The news of course soon spread, and Newman himself, since the mat- 
ter was public knowledge, made no secret of it on his tour of Ireland 
during February to see the Irish bishops. Congratulations poured 
in from many quarters: the Fathers of the London Oratory, Dr. 
Grant, Bishop of Southwark, the Earl of Shrewsbury. Gifts also 
arrived: “The Duke of Norfolk,” Newman records, “sent me a mas- 
sive gold chain. Mrs. Bowden a cross and chain of Maltese filagree 


work. Mr. Hope Scott a morse for a cope, ornamented with his 
wife’s jewels, and Mr. Monsell a cross” (A.W. p. 317). 
Even as late as 1 May Manning wrote from London on his return 


from Rome: 


I got home last Thursday, and I cannot longer delay writing a few words 
to give you joy and express my own, at the will of the Holy Father towards 
you. ... It is the due and fitting end to your long life of work, and fulfils 
the words of the Chapter in the Office, ‘Justum deduxit, et honestavit illum in 
laboribus, et complevit labores illius’ (A.W., p. 317). 


Wiseman had of course reported his conversation with the Pope 
to Archbishop Cullen, and Dr. Taylor, secretary to Dr. Cullen, wrote 
to Newman, 19 January, that Archbishop Cullen 
thinks it most probable that the issuing of the Brief, whenever it do[es] 
take place, will be accompanied by some mark of distinction to yourself as its 


Rector. To this you could not, for the sake of the University, offer any 
opposition. That being so, it would appear more appropriate that you should 


5 McGrath, Newman’s University, pp. 242-3. 
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not be on the spot [at Rome] at the time; but should defer your visit until 
after this first step is taken there, and then go to perfect whatever you might 
consider still calling for improvement (A.W., p. 314). 


The first intimation to Newman that he was not to receive the 
bishopric came from Dr. Cullen when he showed Newman the 
papal Brief of 20 March 1854 regarding the commencement of the 
university. The scene, which presumably took place on Newman’s 
return to Ireland in the latter part of April, proved embarrassing: 


Showing me the University Brief he [Dr. Cullen] pointed out to me the 
words ‘Newman, egregiis animi dotibus ornatus &c’ and said in an awkward 
and hurried manner, “You see how the Pope speaks of you—Aere is the ‘dis- 
tinction’ ” (A.W., p. 318). 


Newman later took this as proof, as he says, that “Dr. Cullen knew 
I was not to receive the honour proposed.” Probably Dr. Grant also 
knew, since in his letter to Newman, 11 April, he made no reference 
to the bishopric, but merely remarked: “I sincerely congratulate you 
on the arrival of the Brief and on the confirmation of your appoint- 
ment.” Ullathorne, however, did not know, even as late as his meet- 
ing with Newman between 8 and 12 June, when he asked: “Why are 
you not consecrated? it depends on you. You have only to name the 
time.” Ullathorne was perplexed when Newman replied that he had 
not received the Briefs or any official intelligence of the Pope’s inten- 
tion. By this time Cardinal Wiseman must have concluded or been 
informed that the bishopric had been postponed, for in writing to 
Newman, 12 June, apropos of his formal installation as Rector 3 
June, Manning said: “On the point affecting yourself, I gathered 
from the Cardinal] that it was thought right to wait till the University 
had a formal existence. This I suppose will be accomplished already 
by this inauguration” (A.W., p. 318). 

Newman made no attempt to get an explanation, nor was any 
given him: 

The Cardinal never wrote to me a single word, or sent any sort of message 
to me, in explanation of the change of intention about me, till the day of his 
death. His letter . . . is the beginning and the end of his appearance in this 
transaction. His concluding words were that he hoped to have the consola- 
tion of consecrating me. Nor did Dr. Cullen, nor Dr. Grant, nor Dr. Ullathorne, 


nor any one else, ever again say one single word on the subject; nor did they 
make any chance remark by which I have been able to form any idea why 
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that elevation which was thought by Pope, Cardinal, and Archbishop so 
expedient for the University, or at least so settled a point, which was so 
publicly announced, was suddenly and silently reversed (A.W., pp. 318-19). 


The silence of Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Cullen and Dr. Grant can 
hardly be explained, unless the Pope had intended to make Newman 
a bishop but had been prevailed upon to change his decision. Indeed 
the impression always remained that the bishopric had been post- 
poned because of outside influence, as will be indicated in the course 
of this article. For a moment, however, let us examine the evidence 
in the Archives of the Congregation of the Propaganda in Rome. In 
the letters received from England and Ireland only the letters of 
Cullen make reference to the bishopric, and these petition for post- 
ponement. Tobias Kirby, Rector of the Irish College, submitted a 
report of a letter he received from Dr. Cullen, 21 January 1854. 
Kirby remarks: 

Mgr. Cullen adds that having understood that they are thinking of making 
Father Newman a bishop in partibus, he would be most happy about it, but he 
is of the opinion that it would be better to wait until the affairs of the uni- 
versity are put a little more in order.® 


Again in reporting a letter of Cullen 18 February 1854, Kirby writes 


to Propaganda: 


Mgr. Cullen writes the 18th of Feb. that in regard to the university a suit- 
able site has been found. The Rev. Mr. Newman has arrived in Dublin. He 
adds: I am of the opinion that it would not be prudent to make Mr. Newman 
bishop at present. It is better not to begin with too much fanfare (con 
troppo fracasso), otherwise we will make ourselves ridiculous. In Belgium, 
the rector magnificus is not a bishop. Furthermore, the episcopal character 
will carry with it rather heavy expenses; and consequently the people will 
complain about it.” 


On the 21st of February Cullen wrote directly to Msgr. Barnabo, 
Seeretary of the Congregation, concerning the matter of Newman’s 
being made a bishop: 

I wrote some weeks ago a letter to Mr. Kirby, in which I sought to explain 
the need we have of holding a meeting of the bishops of this kingdom to 
adopt some plan whereby we can begin operating our proposed university. 
I hope that he has explained the contents of that letter to your Reverence, 

6 SRC, Irlanda, Vol. 32. The letters of Cullen to Kirby and Barnabo quoted in this 


article are translated from the Italian. 
7 [bid. 
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and that it met with your approbation. After I had written to Mr. Kirby, 
I had the honor of receiving a communication from His Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman in which he made known to me the Holy Father’s gracious dis- 
position towards our project, and in the same letter he suggests that it would 
be well if Mr. Newman having already been elected president of the university 
should be promoted to the episcopal dignity. In replying to His Eminence, 
I expressed what I felt, namely, that I would be most happy to see such a 
distinguished and holy man as Mr. Newman raised to the highest dignity, 
but that perhaps it would be better to wait a little until matters are more 
settled. I mention this proposal to your Reverence that you may be able to 
take it into consideration. If your Reverence believes that it would be suit- 
able to promote Mr. Newman, it is much better that the thing come from the 
Sacred Congregation than from Cardinal Wiseman. Here there is great 
jealousy of any interference on the part of any Englishman in our affairs, 
just as in England there is still greater jealousy of the Irish. If word gets 
about that the English Cardinal made proposals for the ordering of our ecclesi- 
astical affairs, all our fine plans would be ruined. These nationalistic feelings 
cannot be suppressed, nor can they even surprise, when one considers 
the manner in which Ireland has always been treated not only by Protes- 
tant but also by Catholic England. Be that as it may, it would not be 
well to expose Mr. Newman at the moment to any suspicion that would give 
any malicious persons motives for exciting ill-feelings against him. With 
a little delay, the matter will ride naturally, and there will be no opposition 
at all. I fully believe that the beginnings of the university will have to be 
humble, at least they will not be such as to compare with Protestant uni- 
versities, and therefore it is better that we do not aim at any extraordinary 
appearances. The university will have to be maintained principally by the 
contributions of the poor and if the latter become aware that large ex- 
penses are being incurred for maintaining the President, there is danger that 
they will begin to withdraw their contributions. I am well aware that Cardi- 
nal Wiseman has grandiose ideas, and that he wants to see things develop 
in a short time, but if one considers the poverty of Catholics in general, it 
seems to be much safer to move gradually, to make a small beginning, but 
always to grow. A little too much pomp and splendor in the beginning could 
ruin everything. I write these lines to your Reverence in full confidence, 
not that I may seem to be in opposition in any way to Cardinal Wiseman, 
but because I fear that he is not very familiar with our state of affairs, and 
again because I know that many Catholics look upon him with a certain fear 
or with an eye of suspicion. 


I regret to have troubled you with so long a letter, but I could not explain 
in a few words. .. . 


Dublin, 21 Feb. 1854 Paul Cullen® 
8 SRC, Irlanda, Vol. 32, ff. 116, 116”, 117. 
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On the backs of these letters is inscribed a record of the fact that 
they were referred to in the meeting of the Congregation and that 
the matter of which they treat was taken care of through the encycli- 
cal, that is, the Brief of 20 March 1854. If, as may be conjectured, 
the decision to issue merely a brief with an approval of Newman as 
Rector was communicated to Cullen at the time the brief was sent, 
it is understandable why Cullen took the occasion of showing New- 
man the Brief to say: “here is the distinction.” 

The question may be posed whether Cullen was the only prelate 
to raise objections to Newman’s being made a bishop. The statement 
of Dr. Ullathorne in a letter to Newman, 2 February 1855, would 
seem to indicate that other prelates were involved: 

I cannot make out why certain Prelates should have opposed the Pope’s 
intentions already conveyed to yourself—how it can help the University, or 
how it accords with so many precedents practised at Rome especially. I 
of course submit to the Pope’s judgment, though I do not see through it. 
I suppose it is but a present delay (A.W, p. 319). 


Wilirid Ward states categorically but without citing any evidence 
that the Irish bishops made representations: 

Those very traditions among the Irish Bishops which made the position 
of Bishop so necessary to him [Newman] made it also, it would seem, un- 
welcome to some of them. And they stayed further proceedings in the 
matter by their representations in Rome.° 


It is unlikely, though possible, that further evidence may come to 
light from the Vatican Archives.*° Since the Congregation of the 
Propaganda was the normal channel of communication with the 
Pope, even a letter written directly to the Pope would seemingly 
have been referred to it. Wiseman’s letter to the Pope, for example, 
is filed in the Archives at Propaganda. 

Nevertheless, Cullen’s enormous influence in Rome with respect 
to Irish ecclesiastical affairs is sufficient of itself to explain the post- 
ponement. Propaganda was coming more and more to rely on his 
judgment. Msgr. Barnabo, the Secretary and soon-to-be-made Pre- 
fect of the Congregation, was a personal friend of Cullen, and as 


® Wilfrid Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1913), I, 356. 

10 Documents which fall within the period of the beginning of Pius IX’s reign and the 
present are not as yet open to scholars except by extraordinary permission. 
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Cardinal Fransoni’s health was declining, the burden of affairs fell 
on Barnabo’s shoulders. Dr. MacHale, the Archbishop of Tuam, the 
only other influential Irish prelate, had lost ground in Rome, and 
at the end of 1854 was to come into open conflict with Barnabo and 
Cullen at Rome on the question of the Catholic University and other 
matters. Moreover, both Cardinal Wiseman’s letter to Cullen and 
unpublished letters reveal that both the Pope and Propaganda ex- 
pressed regrets that Cullen had not come to Rome in the winter of 
1853-4, as they were quite anxious to consult personally with him.” 
Cullen’s suggestions conveyed in a letter to Kirby and mentioned by 
Cullen in the letter quoted above, were followed out exactly in the 
Brief of 20 March 1854. All the evidence then would seem to indi- 
cate that Rome decided at this time to place entire confidence in 
Cullen’s judgment on everything concerning the Irish University. 
Aside from Cullen’s personal influence, the reasons alleged for 
postponement would suffice to render Rome hesitant in taking an 
irrevocable step involving the possible consequences enumerated by 
Cullen. Since no official notification had been conveyed to Newman, 
the safer policy of delay could be easily adopted. It is probable that 
the Holy Father intended the bishopric as a means of hastening the 
opening of the university, and once the university was begun, Rome 
would see no reason for making Newman a bishop other than that of 
bestowing an honor. In the latter instance the initiative would nor- 
mally come from below, and in Newman’s case, Cullen continued 
to make known in Rome reasons for further delay. Over a year and 
a half after the matter was postponed, Cullen wrote to Barnabo, 28 


July 1855: 


Your Eminence will be pleased to learn that the Catholic University has 
started with the best omens and there is every hope that it can succeed. The 
only thing of which I have heard complaints is that Fr. Newman shows a cer- 
tain lack of knowledge when it comes to practical affairs, and had therefore 
allowed the introduction of certain things which could be quite troublesome 
as the year goes on.’* For this reason I am very happy that he has not yet 





11 Bernard O'Reilly, John MacHale, II, 364-5. 

12 St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, Rome, Abbot Bernard Smith collection; e.g., letter of 
Dr. Miley to Kirby, 4 December 1853. 

13 As is clear from subsequent letters, Cullen is referring here to his differences with 
Newman regarding discipline and finances. Cullen, who wanted a quasi-seminary dis- 
cipline, objected to the fact that the students were allowed to smoke and had no fixed 
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been made a bishop and hope that nothing will be done until we have made 
headway with the affairs of the University. In so far as this worthy Father is 
deserving of every honor, it is better that he continue as he is for some time, 
because, if he is made a bishop he would not attend and would not be able 
to attend to the details and minutiae which have to be cared for in the 
initial stages of the founding of the University.** 


Thereafter Cullen became dissatisfied with Newman’s partial resi- 
dence in Dublin. In complaining of this to Kirby in a letter of 4 
November 1855, which was transmitted to Propaganda, Cullen con- 
cludes: “I hope that in Rome they will not make him bishop until 
he has well ordered all the affairs of the university.””° 

After Newman’s return from Rome in February, 1856, Cullen 
must have realized that he had no longer any reason to fear that 
Newman would be made a bishop, and thereafter, he ceased to men- 
tion the matter in his letters to Propaganda. In 1857 Newman re- 
signed as rector of the Catholic University, although his resignation 
was not accepted until August, 1859. By this time the bishopric 
affair was forgotten. Wiseman and Manning, however, must have 
felt that Newman had been shabbily treated, and they sought to make 
amends, Preserved at the Oratory, Birmingham, is a letter from 
Dr. Grant, 3 April 1859, addressed to “My dear Lord,” presumably 
one of his fellow bishops. It concludes: “The Cardinal talked about 
Dr. Newman to me some time ago, but I did not know that it was 
becoming a reality. I said ‘I shall be very pleased to.give him South- 
wark, if I can get my diocese divided.’ ””** And in Manning’s Sum- 
mary of his Variance with Newman, there occurs the following: 

In 1854, when he [Newman] was to be consecrated bishop I wrote full of 
sincere joy. But it was unhappily defeated. We met again in 1859. I was 
at Oscott at the Third Provincial Council! of Westminster, and I then obtained 
the Bishop of Birmingham’s consent that I should ask the Cardinal to renew 


the intention of consecrating him. The Cardinal authorised me to renew the 
subject at Rome. I went there that winter and opened the matter to Cardinal 


times for study. Newman, who thought greater liberty must be allowed in a university 
than a college, was supported in his views by the Rectorial Council and the majority of 
the professors. Though Cullen complained of the expenses of the university as too large, 
Newman was never successful in his constant requests to Cullen and the bishops for a 





finance committee to regulate them. 
14 SCR, Irlanda, Vol. 32, f. 510V. 


15 SCR, Irlanda, Vol. 32, f. 567". 
16 McGrath, Newman’s University, pp. 246-7. 
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Barnabo, then Prefect of Propaganda. As soon as | began he said, “The 
Bishop of Newport has just denounced an article of Dr. Newman’s in the 
Rambler as inconsistent with the infallibility of the Church.”?” 

Cardinal Wiseman tried to get this removed, but without effect, and the 
consecration could not be proceeded with."* 


Dr. Ullathorne was in Rome in the same winter of 1859-60, and 
reported a conversation with Cardinal Barnabo dealing with the same 
question. Newman discusses it as follows: 


Dr. Ullathorne referred to the catastrophe once in January 1860. He had 
just returned from Rome, and reported to Fr. Ambrose St. John the dissatis- 
faction of some Roman authorities with an article which I had written in the 
Rambler of July 1859. He said that he had excused me to Cardinal Barnabo 
on the ground that | had had a great deal to bear in various ways, and that 
I had been disappointed in a Bishoprick. This seemed to make an impression 
on Cardinal Barnabo, for Dr. Ullathorne’s report was, that, if I went to Rome 
and explained matters to the satisfaction of the authorities, there was the 
prospect of my returning to England a Bishop! (A.W., p. 319). 


Thus ended the affair of the bishopric. Newman’s comment on it was: 


For myself, I never asked any one a single question from first to last, on 
the subject first of the delay, and then of the abandonment of the intention. It 
never occupied my thoughts. The prospect of it faded out of my mind, as the 
delay was more and more prolonged. I felt that to be a Bishop there (in 
Ireland) would have singularly helped me in my work: but I should never 
have been able to resign if I had taken such wages. I might have been in 
Ireland till now. I am ever thankful to St. Philip for having saved me from 
this. Sic me servavit apollo (A.W., pp. 319-20). 


Looking back on the affair of the bishopric from the perspective 
of a hundred years, one is inclined to focus one’s attention less on 
the human motives involved than on the lofty spirit of one whose 
unworldliness shone forth so brilliantly. There is no evidence that 
the affair caused Newman embarrassment in his relations with Wise- 
man, Cullen, Pope Pius IX and Msgr. Barnabo. He was too pro- 
foundly humble to satisfy any natural inclination, if it existed, to 


17“Qn Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine.’ Newman later made explana- 
tions of the passages in question and these were accepted at Rome (Ward, Life of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman, I, 502-4; II, 169-174). 

18 Edmund Sheridan Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning (New York: Macmillan and 
Ce., 1896), II, 347-8. 
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probe for explanations of the change in the Pope’s intentions, and 
his great detachment from honors and from petty resentments for- 
bade any withdrawal from the practical world of activity to which 
he immediately and generously devoted himself in Ireland. The 
bishopric affair now seems to be significant primarily as an occa- 
sion of manifesting to others the beauty and greatness of a saintly 


personality. 
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LITERARY REMINISCENCES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS. By Ivan 
Turgenev. Translated by David Magarshack. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1958. Pp. 309. $5.00. 


The greatness of Ivan Turgenev as a writer of fiction is a fact which no 
serious critic would question. Nevertheless, Turgenev is probably much.less 
widely read by the contemporary audience than are his countrymen, Dos- 
toevsky and Tolstoy. Even at his best in On the Eve and Fathers and Sons, 
Turgenev, it is apparent, does not have the flamboyant obsessional appeal of 
Dostoevsky nor the epic strain and comprehensive moral vision of Tolstoy: 
he is “smaller” than either of these just as Jane Austen is “smaller” than 
George Eliot or as James is “smaller” than Hardy. But smallness of scope 
or ironic indirection of approach need not limit — indeed, it may enhance — 
artistic effectiveness; and, in the achievement of fiction, Turgenev cannot be 
denied a place as high as that of Dostoevsky or Tolstoy. As James pointed out 
in his moving commemorative essay, Turgenev’s particular achievement be- 
longs to the central tradition of the nineteenth-century novel, the tradition in 
which Flaubert wrote and James himself: that of the realistic novel imaging 
men in society, a novel in which structure and style are given as careful atten- 
tion as the material. 

Because of Turgenev’s importance as an artist, the professional reader is 
inclined to welcome any new work by the author, especially a work which 
comes under the heading of literary reminiscences. The present volume, which 
consists mainly of papers not previously translated into English, is certainly 
well recommended. In a massive — and extraneous — introductory essay, 
Edmund Wilson compares the Literary Reminiscences in “beauty and inter- 
est” with Yeats’s The Trembling of the Veil. This is an overstatement. Tur- 
genev’s work here is disappointing because it leaves the reader with such a 
teasingly fragmentary view of the man, his environment, and his artistic ideas. 

The title of the book is misleading since Turgenev in later editions (the first 
publication was in 1869) added autobiographical pieces which have little or 
nothing to do with his literary life. Consequently the volume does not have 
any evident unity and its contents range from an account of a literary party 
attended by the author as a young man through a defense of Fathers and Sons 
to a eulogy of his hunting dog, Pégas. The reader’s disappointment does not 
stem, however, from the rather haphazard variety of the selections: there 
would be no complaint if this diverse material were rich, illuminating, and 
infcrmative. But, for example, with the exception of Gogol, no major Rus- 
sian or European literary figure is significantly treated; and the minor Rus- 
sian writers who do appear in these pages are hardly known even by name to 
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the average reader. Moreover, Turgenev’s “literary credo,” as it is given 
especially in the essay on Fathers and Sons, is sketchy and unhelpful com- 
pared with some of the great statements of James and Conrad in introductions 
to their novels. Finally, some of the personal recollections are so trivial or 
so thinly rendered that they would hardly warrant publication were it not for 
Turgenev’s fame as a writer. 

What does emerge of importance is the desperate condition of the literary 
man in Russia subject always to the whims of the censor, to the danger of 
arrest (Turgenev himself was arrested and exiled to his estate), and to the 
unfair political attacks of critics. Allied to this general depressing condition 
but on a personal level, the anguish of Turgenev is also clearly revealed as he 
tries in his writings, with the conscience of a good, sensitive, and intelligent 
man, to live up to the double commitment of being both a Russian and a 
Westerner. The engaging humaneness of Turgenev as well as his qualities 
as a writer is perhaps best shown in two personal sketches — one an account 
of the execution of a young murderer in Paris (“The Execution of Trop- 
mann”) and the other a recollection of a ship disaster which he had experi- 
enced at eighteen (“A Fire at Sea”). In both of these pieces the calamitous 
paradox of the conflict between human nature and human reason is viewed 
by the author with ironic involvement, with awe, and with acceptance. 

A word of tribute should be given to the excellent translation of David 
Magarshack and to his most useful explanatory statement on the material of 
the Reminiscences. Magarshack’s Introduction contrasts notably with the 
psychological reverie of Edmund Wilson. 


University of Notre Dame. Joseru M. Durry, Jr. 


TRENDS AND StYLes IN TWENTIETH CenTURY FRENCH LITERATURE. By Hel- 
mut Hatzfeld. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 


1957. Pp. ix, 262. $4.75. 


Until the end of the nineteenth century—and also in the case of early 
twentieth-century writers whose ideals are inherited from their predecessors 
—it was possible to speak of literary movements as stamped, characterized, 
impregnated with a common Weltanschauung. The reason lay in the mani- 
festation of a common aesthetic, communicable and common because founded 
in rational principles. The positivism of the last century, whether inspiring 
or engendering by reaction an aesthetic proper to a movement, always forced 
the literary ideal to retain intellectual roots. 

With the advent of the anti-intellectualism of the twentieth century, it is 
no longer possible to discuss literary history in terms of schools or move- 
ments. A common aesthetic may not be lacking to certain groups, but not 
one has a rationally communicable basis. The origins of the various con- 
temporary aesthetics are diametrically opposed to those of yesterday: depth- 
psychology, existentialism, surrealism. Reflecting as they do the fideism, 
intuitionalism, antirationalism of this century, individual works must be 
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grouped in so far as they manifest not a mutual philosophy but a common 
intuition. Rightly does Professor Hatzfeld speak then of trends in contem- 
porary French literature. 

“Conceptually, formally and culturally, contemporary French literature can 


be reduced to a kind of anti-realism. . . . 1 All important twentieth century au- 
thors . . . are convinced that the task of literature is not to copy life but to 
offer a free and poetic interpretation of it (p. 1)... . Reason has been re- 


jected in favor of intuition, frenzy replaces serenity, Sade and Lautréamont 
have dethroned Sophocles and Plato, the incommunicable, the incomprehen- 
sible, the abnormal have taken over. .. . (Yet) paradoxically, (it is realistic) 
in the desperate attempt to come to grips with ultimate reality experimentally 
—but, alas—without the aid of speculation, let alone reason” (p. 3). 
Championing this thesis of R.-M. Albérés, while eschewing the 
philosophical and theological criticism of Rev. Charles Moeller” (p. iii), 
Professor Hatzfeld delineates seven trends in contemporary literature. The 
first reveals the individual and group in tension. Into this category natu- 
rally fall the unanimistic novels of Jules Romains, the family studies of 
Georges Duhamel and Roger Martin du Gard, the heroes of Malraux, Mon- 
therlant, Saint-Exupéry, the literature of World War II. To go from those 
novels which deal with naturistic animality in the individual, as do those of 
Colette, to see in the works of Barrés the tribal instinct, and the ultimate 
treatment of racial problems in the writings of the brothers Tharaud, of Paul 
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Morand, is a natural step, embracing another trend: the voices of sex, earth 
and clan. 

The influence of Proust marks still another direction of literature: intro- 
spection (Proust), psychiatry (Mauriac), le moi profond (Lenormand) 
naturally lead to depth psychology as a source of inspiration (Davignon, 
Lacretelle), which has a correlation with abnormality (Genet, Sachs) and 
the acte gratuite (Gide) as themes. 

Evasion has its devotees in Alain Fournier, Giraudoux, Henri Bosco; while 
the existential engagement runs the gamut from Sartre and Anouilh to Simone 
de Beauvoir and Céline. The trend of spirituality is represented by the works 
of Baumann and Claudel, Bernanos and G. Marcel. The final literary phe- 
nomenon is polarized about the abstract art and pure poetry of Valéry, 
St.-John Perse, Supervielle. 

Professor Hatzfeld treats the style of the major novelists and poets in 
passing, and includes as his final chapter an analysis of the collective stylistic 
achievements of the first half of our century. While stylistic evaluations are 
valuable, they are a bit disconcerting when intercalated among the successive 
discussions of the “intrinsic meaning of the literary artifact” (p. iii). 

This book is “meant to appeal to the educated reader . . . and also to ad- 
vanced undergraduate and graduate students specializing in French” (p. v). 
The erudition and good taste of the author, in this “middle course between 
a literary history and a literary essay,”’ assure the achievement of that goal. 


Fordham University. Rosert J. Seary, S.J. 


Jacques Riviere. A Life of the Spirit. By Bradford Cook, Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1958. Pp. xv, 158. 25s. 


As within every genre when one form reaches its allotted span, there is 
another variety ready to guarantee its viability, so with literary criticism. 
In France, the critique universitaire saw Brunetiére and Lanson to be its last 
representatives even as the critique essayiste rose to perpetuate this form of 
literary endeavor. Jacques Riviére, one of the earliest exponents of this new 
type of criticism, as well as director of the V.R.F. (1919-1925), is the subject 
of this admirable study by Bradford Cook. 

Riviére, although recently treated in several biographies, remains, as 
Mr. Cook points out, too little known in this country. As a complement to 
the more externalized monographs, Mr. Cook sketches the profound sources 
of Riviére’s personalized criticism, writing “this book in the belief that he 
(Riviére) was also one of the most interesting, moving and, at times, pro- 
found of French Religious thinkers” (p. ix). This biography is essentially 
the “history of his inner life,” explicative of his criticism, symptomatic of his 
times. 

The intimate relation between Riviére’s spiritual odyssey and his lit- 
erary criticism is ably demonstrated by the author. The critic’s tempera- 
ment and intellectual predispositions, his loss of faith, the influences of 
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Barrés and Gide, the interlude of military service, the return to Catholicism 
under the aegis of Claudel, his imprisonment during World War I, are con- 
vincingly shown as the stages of a spiritual hegira. The resulting belief in 
the necessity for a “spiritual retrogression” (p. 125) coinciding with the 
discovery of Proust, explains, for example, the most arresting portion of 
Riviére’s literary criticism. The rapports between the vacillations of the 
spirit and Riviére’s Moralisme et Littérature, between his religious gropings 
and A la truce de Dieu, between his analysis of the proper medium for re- 
ligious sentiment and the critic’s preferences for Bach and Moussorgsky are 
not only indicated but firmly establishe 

Within the restrained compass of a “life of the spirit” there is no room, 
unfortunately, to delineate the larger cultural and religious background 
against which this spiritual drama was played. That Riviére was an actor in 
the rénouveau catholique, that his relations with Claudel coincided with what 
Raissa Maritain called the period of les Grandes Amitiés, that his fideistic 
approach to the solution of reality was symptomatic of the twentieth-century 
noetic — all this is not even suggested. 

kve.. .aore important for the understanding of Riviére’s interior life — and 
also lacking — is a sketch of the purely intellectual and philosophical influ- 
ences brought to bear upon the critic during his formative years. “Riviére’s 
renunciation (of the faith) coincided with his departure from the Lycée 
Lakanal in July 1905” (p. 14). It would be easier to understand Riviére had 
some indication of the intellectual climate of the Lycée been given. 

Finally, from a purely theological point of view, it must be admitted that 
the weakest part of Mr. Cook’s study lies in his treatment of grace. Without 
sufficiently distinguishing between the supernatural and psychological aspects 
of faith (pp. 133-136) the author is forced to draw a picture of Riviére’s 
final interior struggle which is dogmatically unintelligible. 

Withal, as a psychological exposition, this short study is a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of Riviére the critic. 


Fordham University. Rosert J. Seary, S.J. 


LITERATURE AND Beier. Edited by M. H. Abrams. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 184. $3.75. 

This volume contains four essays which were delivered at the 1957 meet- 
ing of the English Institute, and two additional essays, bearing on the mod- 
ern critical problem of poetry and belief. A selected bibliography provides 
suggestions for further reading on the general subject. All six essays, how- 
ever divergent in their approach to the problem, sound a common note of 
accord: namely, that literature must be appreciated and evaluated as litera- 
ture and not as another thing, despite the presence of utterances on religion, 
philosophy, and morality in many of the great works of literature which are 
contradicted in one or another great work and even by the personal beliefs 
of their readers. All six essays likewise steer a middle course in their ap- 
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proach to the problem in advocating that aesthetic appreciation of imagina- 
tive literature must not rule out the relevance of belief. 

The editor of the volume, M. H. Abrams (“Belief and the Suspension of 
Disbelief”) urges the necessity of preserving the theory that a poem possesses 
a self-sufficient wholeness and that its intrinsic value lies in its being a poem 
and not something else, which theory is firmly held by many modern critics. 
Ranging from lyric poetry to allegorical and dramatic narrative, by way 
of illustration, he demonstrates how the presence of beliefs in poetry, al- 
though not an end in itself, is necessary for soliciting the reader’s interest 
and feeling, and for sustaining the structural unity and emotional power 
of a work of poetry. In the second essay (“Tradition and Experience”) 
Douglas Bush concentrates on the non-Christian’s task of appreciating the 
traditionally great poetry which has been “more or less based on Chris- 
tian belief, and belief of an older and more fundamentalist kind than that 
of modern liberal Protestantism.” He points out that the great poetry of 
pagan antiquity and that of the Christian era simply would not be as great 
as they have been traditionally esteemed apart from the religious beliefs 
of their creators; that, without believing in what they believed, we find ‘their 
deepest and most enduring appeal in their vision of the world and of human 
experience; and that they are great poets, not because they had a religious 
view of the world and human destiny, but because they had a vision of 
earth and of man which appeals to believer and nonbeliever alike. 

In the third essay (“Implications of an Organic Theory of Poetry”) Cleanth 
Brooks sees poetry as “a simulacrum of the world of reality,” “a portion of 
reality as viewed and valued by a human being,” “distinctly man-centered 
in that it represents experience seen in the perspective of values.” He points 
out that a poem attains its correspondence to reality through its particular 
organic structure, that it “focuses itself on a concrete situation and does not 
issue in ethical generalization.” Hence the light which literature sheds on 
human nature is not what man ought to believe but rather how men feel 
about their beliefs. In the fourth essay (“Voice as Summons for Belief’) 
Father Walter J. Ong, S.J., points out the distinction between “faith as opin- 
ion” and “faith as belief.” He maintains that in current critical theory the 
problem of literature and belief is approached mainly from the view of 
“belief that” (belief as opinion) what an author says is true or not, rather 
than from the more important view of “belief in” (belief as faith) the poet 
as someone into whom we enter, “an interiority into whom our belief 
penetrates and with whom it enables us to commune.” Hence, in Father 
Ong’s opinion, current criticism ought to face the problem of “belief in the 
sense of faith, which regards person-to-person relationships, invitations and 
response, and truth with reference to these relationships.” 

In the next essay (“The Collaboration of Vision in the Poetic Act: The 
Religious Dimension”) Nathan A. Scott, Jr., points out the neglect by con- 
temporary criticism of the religious dimensions of the poetic vision. Current 
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literary critics, he holds, cannot rightly ignore the metaphysical and theo- 
logical considerations present in imaginative literature, for “the literary work 
is a trap, but it is a trap that is oriented toward the world of existence that 
transcends the work—and the work is oriented by the vision, by the belief, by 
the ultimate concern of which it is an incarnation: its orientation, that is to 
say, is essentially religious.” However, the author applies the term “religious” 
rather widely to embrace whatever is of highest concern in human beliefs 
and values; thus the coinciding of aesthetic and religious criticism is hope- 
fully anticipated. Finally, Louis L. Martz (“Wallace Stevens: The Word 
as Meditation”) presents the problem of a major modern poet who adopts 
the meditative manner of the seventeenth-century religious poets, but reduces 
his vision of reality to pure secularism and naturalism. The world of Stevens 
is the microcosm of himself and the only worthwhile reality resides within 
himself. Thus the coinciding of aesthetic and religious criticism finds a snag 
for the traditionally orthodox Christian reader. 


St. Peter’s College. Rosert J. O’ConneE LL, S.J. 


THe Divine Quest 1n Music. By R. W. S. Mendl. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. Pp. xiii, 252. $7.50. 


If the Psalmist many hundreds of years ago could proclaim “The heavens 
declare the glory of God,” then with equal truth, writes the author of the 
work under review, it can be stated that music declares the reality of God 
— music, that is, which because of its beauty and goodness is “unquestionably 
divine.” Mr. Mendl’s endeavor, in other words, is to reach God through the 
path of musical beauty. But as the treatise progresses, it becomes clear that 
he is intermingling and applying philosophical and theological concepts in 
a very haphazard fashion, and the results are both confused and unconvincing. 

In the opening chapter the author outlines his religious convictions. His 
statement concerning the Incarnation is drawn from traditional orthodoxy, 
but he believes that differences among Christians in regard to the Real Pres- 
ence, “worship” of the Blessed Virgin, and so on, are relatively unimportant: 
these differences fade in the face of the great contemporary division between 
“religion and materialism” (p.3). Such a breadth of view allows the author 
later in the book to include many diverse characters among the divine 
questers. 

Stated in brief, the thesis of Mr. Mendl is that there is “divinity” in the 
beauty of nature. But if divinity be present in natural beauty, it is equally 
present in the beauty fashioned by art. The thesis is explained with the aid 
of various examples, but it is assumed rather than proved. 

From the meaning which the author attaches to such words and phrases 
as “spiritual,” “the Holy Ghost dwelling in the souls of men,” and to “partake 
in the divine nature,” it appears that he is attributing a‘merely natural reality 
to notions which have traditionally been considered supernatural. The idea 
of the “spiritual” is somehow bound up in the author’s mind with the “di- 
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vine”; and in fact, “the human mind is, in varying degrees, itself divine” 
(p.49). Thus the Hebrews believed that God made man in His own image, 
and Christians in similar manner teach that the Holy Ghost dwells in the 
souls of men. Some men have a greater share of divinity than others, and 
ultimately we come to the “appalling villain who has only a tiny spark of 
divinity in himself” (p.43). Again, “men depart from the divinity which is 
within them exactly in accordance with the extent to which they fall away 
from goodness” (p. 3). 

Having stated his position thus, Mr. Mendl takes the reader through the 
important periods of music history, showing which composers and composi- 
tions give especial evidence of “divinity.” Generally speaking, if a composer 
has revealed a strong religious faith and devotion during his life, his music 
will almost certainly show signs of divinity. But the author believes that even 
when a composer confesses himself an unbeliever, his music may speak in 
contrary tones — as, for example, Berlioz, in whom God found “an eloquent 
musical messenger” (p. 112). When we reach Debussy, Delius, and R. 
Strauss, the author must stretch his thesis even further. In the case of Delius, 
a professed pagan, we are told that his was “a modern form of paganism, 
not atheism” (p. 174), and it enabled him subconsciously to reflect a mystical 
quality in his instrumental and choral music. Nor does serious music alone 
qualify here. “There is divinity in beautiful light music” as well (p. 158) 
—and therefore Offenbach, J. Strauss, and Sullivan merit inclusion. 

From this summary it is evident that Mr. MendI proves nothing by attempt- 
ing to prove too much. Basically he has a thesis to prove, but in order to 
make the evidence fit the thesis he must stretch it out of all recognizable 
shape. The thesis itself is not objectively sound, and one can only conclude 
that “divinity” is found in a given composition because the music strikes 
Mr. Mend as having a noble and uplifting effect on the ordinary music lover. 

There are, however, two considerations which give the book a secondary 
value. The chapters on some of the individual composers, particularly that 
on Beethoven, contain some acute insights. Further, the author has gathered 
into one volume generally reliable summaries of the religious convictions of 
the most famous composers. Too often encyclopedias such as Grove’s, and 
even individual biographers, omit this type of material, which as Mr. Mend] 
shows, not infrequently influences the musical output of the composer. 


St. Louis University. Francis J, Guenter, S.J. 


Dramatic ProvipENcE iN Macsetu. A Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic Theme 
of Humanity and Grace. By G. R. Elliott. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 234. $5.00. 

Professor Elliott’s approach to Shakespeare’s Macbeth is best stated in his 
own words: “This very theatrical play is fundamentally (and even more than 
Lear) non-theatric: it is the author’s most subtly and profoundly dramatic 
poem” (p. 14). If one prefers this unblushingly Romantic approach to 
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Shakespeare, he will find Professor Elliott’s work rewarding and stimulating; 
but if he prefers to regard Shakespeare as a playwright who was conditioned 
by, restricted by, aided by, and even motivated by his medium, the Eliza- 
bethan stage, the reader will find this book disappointing. 

The theme of the work has to do with what the author calls “dramatic 
providence.” He quite correctly insists that the word “dramatic” is not 
exclusively concerned with the theater or even with the theatrical. And in 
Macbeth the term refers to the conflict ever present in Macbeth from the 
beginning of the play to its close. This conflict is one that would have been 
readily understood by an Elizabethan audience, which would have been more 
aware of the terrible sin of pride than a modern audience is. Furthermore, 
the playwright could have assumed his audienze’s awareness of pride’s devil- 
ish origin, the supernatural origin of goodness, especially humility, and finally 
its awareness that even the most wicked person can at any time be converted 
if only he will allow his pride to be overcome by divine grace. The continual 
struggle within Macbeth between his pride, the cause of his evilness, and 
divine grace, which is offered him from the beginning to the end of the play, 
and which could even at the very end save him, is for Professor Elliott the 
the dramatic aspect of this piece of literature. 

The method used to develop and to prove the above interpretation brings 
us back to the author’s belief that Macbeth must be treated more as a poem 
than as an instrument primarily of the stage. Each scene is analyzed in order; 
a key phrase is given for each scene; and the relationship of each key phrase 
to the rest of the scene is scrutinized with an intensity that would satisfy the 
most exacting of the “new critics.” The findings are then used at any time 
to help illuminate any other particular scene regardless of whether the scene 
under examination anticipates or follows these findings. 

An example of the use made of this close analytical method will illustrate 
Professor Elliott’s method. He makes much of the well-known lines of the 
Second Witch in the first scene of Act I which state when they will meet 
with Macbeth: “When the hurlyburly’s done,/When the battle’s lost and 
won.” At the end of the next scene, some seventy odd lines later, Duncan 
orders Ross to go and tell Macbeth of his new title of Thane of Cawdor. Ross 
replies, “I'll see it done”; to which Duncan says, “What he hath lost, Noble 
Macbeth hath won.” The “done,” “lost,” and “won” of Ross and Duncan 
echo for Professor Elliott the lines of the Second Witch in the previous scene. 
This is a single illustration of one aspect of the method employed, but it is 
indicative of the whole. The use of the same words in two different scenes 
with better than seventy lines separating them certainly would not be noticed 
let alone understood as parallels by even the most sophisticated of theater 
audiences, and it is at least questionable that such echoes were consciously— 
or even subconsciously—Shakespeare’s intention. To attempt to use such 
evidence in support of a thesis is dangerous. 

Finally, the author’s thesis, which this reviewer believes to be a correct 
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but not original reading of Macbeth, would have been better supported if 
he had taken into consideration the play’s meaning for an Elizabethan. Such 
a consideration would have given him a trustworthy frame of reference within 
which to interpret the play, even if we grant that Shakespeare had more to 
say than was understood by his most appreciative Elizabethan viewer or 
reader. All too frequently Professor Elliott’s reading is so extravagantly per- 
sonal that his reader must question whether a specific interpretation could 
possibly have any validity. This is not to condemn the book, but rather to 
wish that the method had been more objective. 
Saint Louis University. Wituiam C, McAvoy. 


Tuomas Mippteton. By Richard Hindry Barker. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 216. $5.00. 


Samuel Schoenhaum’s Middleton’s Tragedies, published several years ago, 
acknowledged a considerable debt to R. H. Barker, and quoted frequently 
from his then unpublished work. The publication now of Dr. Barker’s study 
provides us with a book that is at once useful and disappointing. 

This is the first full-length treatment of Middleton’s total body of work, 
the early pamphlets and the entertainments as well as the plays. As such, 
its value to teachers and students of Jacobean drama is considerable. Dr. 
Barker’s belief that Middleton possesses “a stern, completely consistent and 
uncompromising view of human nature” seems to me quite sound, and a 
proper corrective to the persistent attempts to write Middleton off as a mere 
audience-serving hack. The comedies and tragedies are thus properly seen 
as related works. “His thesis,” writes Barker, “is that sin is blind. He wants 
to show that the sinner inevitably gropes in a dark world until he stumbles 
on the path that leads to inevitable disaster. . . . One discovers that sin is, in 
a very real sense, a form of stupidity and that the sinner is a man who be- 
trays himself.” And so Middleton is judged “a great writer in Eliot’s sense— 
a man who has left a large body of work which forms a single pattern and 
expresses a single personality.” 

The disappointing aspects of the book come in the treatment of the in- 
dividual plays. Possibly I am expecting too much: the nature of the book 
makes a condensed treatment of the plays necessary, and its value as an in- 
troductory work remains. But as criticism it is too often superficial and im- 
pressionistic; “great” and “brilliant” are much overworked adjectives, 
especially when the full investigation of scenes and plays that might justify 
them is absent. The critical method is haphazard, now isolating a character, 
now considering plot, now noting qualities of style, rather than consistent, or 
synthetic, and this results in the scanty treatment of much that is significant 
in the plays themselves and in Middleton’s development. Two examples may 
be given: (1) The Witch is seen as the least interesting of the tragicomedies, 
whereas it is, while defective as a play, a real foreshadowing of Middleton’s 
treatment of tragic character; Francisca’s character is dealt with in some 
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detail, but Sebastian, Middleton’s fullest treatment up to that time of a char- 
acter who is developing rather than static, is dismissed in a line. (2) Dr. 
Barker notes, quite accurately, the “contrapuntal effects” in the structure 
of Women Beware Women. But he is apparently unaware of Middleton’s 
reliance on contrapuntal effects as a major dramatic technique in all his 
plays, including the earliest comedies. 

Critically, then, Dr. Barker is inadequate. He is closest to satisfactory on 
the comedies, which have not previously received the attention they deserve. 


- On the tragedies, he gives us nothing of the insight and critical stimulus to be 


found in the work of Una Ellis-Fermor and M. C. Bradbrook. 

A brief note must be made of Dr. Barker’s views on the Middleton canon. 
His appendix gives helpful information and opinion on the accepted and dis- 
puted plays. He denies Middleton’s authorship of Blurt, Master Constable on 
what seem to me inadequate grounds, but the case cannot be argued here. 
He accepts as Middleton’s The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, Wit at Several Weap- 
ons, and The Revenger's Tragedy. Of the last play he declares that he has 
“given new evidence that will, I think, settle the controversy about author- 
ship once for all.” The evidence is an impressive demonstration of parallels 
between the tragedy and A Mad World, My Masters, but I doubt that the long 
controversy is really at an end. 


Marymount College, New York. Josern P. CLANcy. 


Pope aNnp Human Nature. By Geoffrey Tillotson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 278. $4.00. 


The renascence of interest in Alexander Pope both as poet and as man is still 
in full swing. Every year or two brings a notable addition to scholarship in 
this field, and Geoffrey Tillotson was one of the first to make us aware of 
the new vistas. His book On the Poetry of Pope, recently revised, appeared 
as long ago as 1938. In the meantime he has edited “The Rape of the Lock” 
for the Twickenham edition of Pope’s works. Now we have his considerable 
study of the poet which he calls Pope and Human Nature. 

This book is, as Mr. Tillotson tells us in the Preface, “mainly about the 
material Pope expresses.” That is, it is principally, though by no means 
exclusively, about the substance of Pope’s poetry. It is true that there are 
many quotations from the poems, some of them very long, but even so the 
volume is a closely packed argument with many new insights and a few sur- 
prises, 

Professor Tillotson is a sound and mellow scholar in the best English tra- 
dition, which makes much American scholarship look somewhat arriviste and 
unseasoned—cf, the two appendices. If the present book seems a bit stiff 
and academic, that may merely prove how far we have departed from the 
thorough and leisurely scholarship of a less hurried age. Urbane in style, 
erudite in range of reference and allusion, mature in judgment, this work 
has the stamp of durability on it. 
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A summary of the twelve chapter headings may indicate the scope of the 
book: I. “Nature”; II. “Man and the Other Creatures”; III. “Man and the 
Call to ‘Live Well’”; IV: “Man and His Feelings”; V. “ ‘Truth,’ General 
and Particular”; VI. “Man as Just Judge”; VII. “Man and the Beautiful, 
the Ugly, the Grotesque, and the Indecent”; VIII. “Secondary Nature”; IX. 
“Nature and ‘Mr. Pope’”; X. “Man, Poetry, and Pope’s Poetry”; XI. “Man 
and Pope’s Satiric Poetry”; XII. “Truth and Sentiment.” All this is care- 
fully and logically arranged. 

The new insights come mainly in asides—for instance, that the Essay on 
Man is “as glorious as Paradise Lost to those who see it as Pope and the fit 
readers of the time saw it,” or that “In the field of human affairs beauty, as 
Pope saw, does not occupy a prominent place. He therefore used the word 
rarely,” or that “Great things were done when Wordsworth and mountains 
met, but at a price,” or that “Egotism has never touched a higher sublimity” 
than in lines 205 ff. of the Second Dialogue of the Epilogue to the Satires. 

If there are not many surprises, there are some, and often they occur in the 
footnotes. There is, for instance, Tillotson’s summary of “the weighty evi- 
dence of people as different as Joseph Warton, Dugald Stewart, Kant, Byron, 
Newman, Ruskin, and Leslie Stephen” that Pope’s morality is a sound moral- 
ity. There are the interesting comparisons between Pope and Milton, Keats, 
and Wordsworth. Best of all, there is the discovery of Handel’s musical set- 
ting of “Whatever is, is Ricut,” with a part of the score of Jephtha in which 
it occurs, and Tillotson’s comment: “the unison phrase to which the singers 
enunciate ‘Whatever is’ is a dignified wail, lying across the beat, and though 
the chords for ‘is Ricut’ are loud and quick and sudden, they arrive only 
after the strings have pursued a melancholy meander, as if aimlessly in ‘the 
labyrinth of Life’: [six bars of the score are here reproduced] and so on, 
many times repeated in different keys and with the uneasy arpeggio elon- 
gated to twice its length on its last appearance: and I may add that the word 
‘Right’ sometimes falls sternly on a minor chord.” One is reminded of Ezra 
Pound’s opinion that a musical setting is the best criticism of a poem. It 
seems so here at any rate. 

The reviewer leaves Mr. Tillotson’s substantial book with this statement 
of the author’s, too modest a definition of his own qualifications: “The 
scholar of Pope is the common reader who, being sure that there is more 
particular sharpness behind, has tried to make himself as much as possible 
a knowing contemporary of Pope’s.” But Professor Tillotson is also a know- 
ing contemporary of our own, as well read in the poetry since Pope’s day as 
he is in the works of that “most faultless of Poets.” 


Marquette University. Victor M. Hamm. 


THe Suapinc Vision or Gerarp Mantey Hopkins. By Alan Heuser. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 128. $3.50. 


A critic may study a poet in order to find out what to look for in his 
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poems, or he may study the poems directly. Mr. Heuser, in the main, takes 
the first approach. He studies “the shaping vision” of Hopkins “from its 
beginnings in Pre-Raphaelite sensationalism and Greek philosophy, through its 
modifications and applications, psychological, poetic, moral, theological, to 
its final stages of discovery” (p. 6). 

Some good things demand praise. Heuser’s rare condensation of his vast 
material can sometimes result, as in the chapter dealing with the Deutsch- 
land, in an illuminating and pithy commentary. His clarification of “psychic 
instress” (pp. 28-31) illustrates one strength of his predominantly psycho- 
logical (as opposed to textual) approach. 

Unfortunaiely, a poor theory and worse method swallow up the good 
things. The theory supposes that a thorough study of the poet is both pos- 
sible and desirable as an approach to the poems. The method sets out to 
discover what the poet’s predispositions will incline him to see, to mean, and 
to say. 

In an effort to pin down Hopkins’ precise meanings for his terms, Heuser 
grapples with Hopkins’ philosophical oddities, following the lead of Father 
Devlin, erratically, however, as the misuse of the terms “nature” (p. 37), 
“immaculate conception” (p. 46), “certainty” (p. 76), and “memory” (p. 80) 
demonstrates. The resultant discussion, in the “platonic and Augustinian 
terms” (p. 7) which Heuser chooses to employ, does not provide a sure 
ground for determining the meaning of Hopkins’ terms. Nor is it safe to 
assume, as Heuser does, that the philosophical attitude he presents, even had 
Hopkins held it, would have determined Hopkins’ view of reality, his thought, 
his poetry, or even his mental “underworld of the preconscious and primitive” 
(p. 99). Such a critical assumption is likely to lead to fitting the poems to 
preconceived meanings. 

Questionable readings and misreadings of the poems amply testify to the 
weakness of Heuser’s method. Before any examination of the text of “The 
Windhover,” we learn that the verbs “stir” and “buckle” are used “for the 
subsequent dedication of sensations to God” (p. 51). With the meaning thus 
arbitrarily set down, we are conditioned for a questionable treatment of the 
poem as a “sacrificial offering of powers to Christ” (p. 52). To suppose that 
purgatory is involved in stanza 33 of the Deutschland is to miss that the 
poem here deals with “rescue” operations, although Heuser may have been 
misled by a far better critic, Gardner. That “the agony of desolation and des- 
pair” (p. 88) which Heuser sees beginning in No. 62 and in Caradoc’s soliloquy 
is Hopkins’ agony certainly does not emerge from the poems. Despair as a hid- 
eous bait is rejected by the speaker of No. 62, but the agonia there is with 
God, not with despair. Caradoc’s despair is no more necessarily a reflection 
of Hopkins’ spiritual state than Macbeth’s despair is a reflection of Shakes- 
peare’s spiritual state. Perhaps the most disastrous misreading results from 
taking part of a verb in No. 65, “may hold,” as a noun, “cheap May” (p. 
89) ; Heuser concludes that Hopkins looked back on the “sacramental natural- 
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ism” of his earlier poems as a cheap maytime in his spiritual development. 
Such is the result of a method which treats poems as psychiatric confessions. 

Hopkins’ “Jesuit superiors” come in for their usual drubbing. “Spelt 
from Sibyl’s Leaves” apparently seems to Heuser to be the protest of a mind 
in torment because those unperceptive superiors rejected Hopkins’ cosmo- 
logical scheme: “This poem, written when Hopkins’ cosmological scheme in 
the commentary was rejected by his Jesuit superiors, displays both the vi- 
sionary system and its personal application to a mind now in torment” 
(p. 67). Since on the whole Hopkins’ superiors demonstrated Christian charity 
in governing a chauvinistic genius who could be and often was crotchety, hypo- 
chondriacal, and difficult, the assumption that they agreed to reject his 
scheme, perhaps, it is obscurely hinted, because of their desire to conceal 
“the Franciscan origins of the Exercises” (p. 72 and note 12), is not justified. 
Even had they done so, to imply that therefore Hopkins’ mind was in tor- 
ment is to suppose a degree of immaturity and selfish concern which cannot 
be found in “the dark sonnets.” Those poems bewail a lack of fruitfulness 
for God and complain of the bitterness and loneliness attendant on selfishness 
and sin. Whatever may have been the state of Hopkins’ “preconscious,” his 
poems do not express any childish bitterness because his superiors, by reject- 
ing his cosmological schemes, had darkened “the sacramental intuition” 
(p. 72). Criticism which takes as a base such uncertain and unlikely as- 
sumptions about the poet can, if taken seriously, scarcely fail to be destruc- 
tive of the main item—i.e., the poem. Such is the case here, where the critic, 
because of his assumption, regards the powerful expression, in “Spelt from 
Sibyl’s Leaves,” of a sinful Christian’s dynamic sufferance of two drives within 
him, toward God and toward self, as the fretful whine of a tormented and 
resentful religious. 

I regret that I can find little to say good of this book, the product of so 
many years’ thought. Mr. Heuser reveals erudition and admirable contro] 
of his material. If he is to do a good job on this subject, however, he needs 
an objective theory of textual criticism, a method of analyzing what has 
been expressed, and more reliable guides. 


Regis College. RoserT Boy e, S.J. 


Conrap THE Nove.ist. By Albert J. Guerard. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 322. $5.50. 


The recently intensified critical interest in the fiction of Joseph Conrad 
is another example of the phenomenon of “revival” which certain literary 
figures or their separate works have undergone in the last two or three 
decades. Sometimes the revival is the result of the perceptive enthusiasm 
of a single critic, and in this regard F. R. Leavis has been of heroic signifi- 
cance; sometimes it is due to the susceptibility of certain works to the 
scrutinizing approach of the new criticism; and sometimes the mood or 
matter of an artist are suddenly found to be in accord with the temper of 
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our time. In fiction, for example, Jane Austen with her classical scrupulosity 
of form has been newly analyzed and understood as have been such novels 
of Dickens as Bleak House and Our Mutual Friend with their anguish of 
spirit and symbolic movement and as has been, also, Middlemarch with its 
dramatic achievement and psychological inventiveness. By the same token 
other artists are no longer modish: Fielding is a good-natured simpleton, 
Meredith a jejune poseur, and Hardy a clumsy bore. Whether these re- 
vivals, and the correlative declines, always occur for the right reasons is 
a matter for long discussion. The fact is that they do occur and, consequently, 
critics and academics are obliged to give attention to them. 

In the Preface to Conrad the Novelist, Albert J. Guerard states that in the 
period since 1947, when “the large majority of critics in America did not 
read Conrad at all,” there has been a remarkable rise of critical interest in 
Conrad. Of course Conrad had been enjoyed by the reading public for 
his “adventure” stories, but he has only recently been institutionalized as an 
object of analysis by modern critics. Needless to say, this new critical regard 
has in some cases, as Guerard complains, oversimplified Conrad by over- 
subtilizing him. This reviewer has become weary of the amount of critical 
ingenuity exercised on “Heart of Darkness,” the readings of which range 
from a view of it as a fictional representation of a Jungian night journey to 
one as a modern adaptation of the Grail legend. Particularly for young critics 
Conrad’s darkness has been an all too accessible region for the introduction 
of their own peculiar illumination. 

Conrad the Novelist is, however, a book of substantial merit. But it is a 
work for those readers who know the author well. For Guerard’s method is to 
examine individual works in close detail and his effort would be quite in- 
comprehensible to those unfamiliar with the fiction. Readers who want more 
than an introduction to Conrad will profit from the discussions particularly 
of Lord Jim, Nostromo, and Under Western Eyes. One admires in Guerard 
his willingness to take issue with certain established views of Conrad’s work: 
his denunciation of Victory is perhaps too strong, but it is good to have 
some relief from the excessive praise of this novel. In addition, one responds 
sympathetically to Guerard’s readiness to grant and indeed helpfully point 
out defects even in Conrad’s best work, especially in that flawed masterpiece, 
Nostromo. It is reassuring to have so experienced a Conradian as Guerard 
admit that he has never been able completely to unmuddle the chronology of 
Nostromo. 

In a certain sense Guerard has disarmed the criticism of this reviewer 
who would ask for a purer critical approach than he always makes. Early in 
his study Guerard underscores his interest in the creative process and in the 
reflection of Conrad’s personality in the fiction. Beyond this reservation 
about Guerard’s bias, one might add that whereas Guerard’s association of 
Conrad with, among others, Gide, Faulkner, and Greene is often illuminating, 
the pervasive use of Faulkner as a point of comparison at last makes of the 
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Americar novelist an obtrusive second figure of consideration in the book. 
And at one point the ordinarily helpful mode of relating one novel with 
others becomes absurd when in the first paragraph of the first chapter on 
Lord Jim, Guerard refers to Our Mutual Friend, The Possessed, Wuthering 
Heights, Bleak House, Benito Cereno, The Great Gatsby, Remembrance of 
Things Past, Ulysses, and Absalom, Absalom!, in several instances only to 
point out that Lord Jim is not like these. But these are, in the long run, only 
minor complaints about a distinguished work of criticism which should be 
read by anyone with a serious interest in English fiction. 


University of Notre Dame. Josep M. Durry, Jr. 


THe Power or BLackNess. Hawthorne, Poe, Melville. By Harry Levin. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. xii, 263, ix. $4.00. 


The American novel, according to Mr. Levin, is characteristically a parable 
with realism a setting for some combat between the forces of darkness and 
light. It sprang from religious allegory and has always reflected its origins. 
Its intrinsic mode is symbolism, and a symbolism more somber than bright. 
Mr. Levin’s concern in this book is with the process of fabulation, man’s 
power of imaginatively rendering his experiences and attitudes. He takes a 
number of conceptual polarities — “the old and new worlds, the past and 
present, the self and society, the supernatural and nature” — which lie at the 
basis of the American outlook and certain imaginative archetypes — “a jour- 
ney, a house, an alter ego, a dream” — and traces their presence through the 
minds and works of Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville. 

It was through his Puritan heritage, he says, that blackness settled on Haw- 
thorne. Hawthorne inherited the notion that art requires morality to justify 
it, and his works are a blending of action and significance. But the origins 
of his art lie also in his habit of solitude and observation. The spectatorial 
role came naturally io the recluse, and Hawthorne’s characters are reflections 
of himself. If Chillingworth, for example, is cold, a secret sharer, a pryer 
into others’ sins, a manipulator of their lives, Hawthorne is all of these, and 
they are the subjects and themes of all his works. Similarly, “all of Poe’s 
dramatis personae scale down, sooner or later, to the singular and single- 
minded person of their creator,” and his drink-besotted criminals, more 
masochistic than sadistic, seem on the subliminal level to be Poe’s way of 
punishing himself for his dipsomania. But in his direct apprehension of vio- 
lence he is thoroughly American, and a precursor of many modern writers. 
The blackness of Melville is partly attributable to the brutality, degradation, 
and poverty he witnessed in his travels, and although his earlier works are 
relatively sunny, he gravitated toward the introspective and speculative. That 
it was he who discovered and attested the power of blackness though he was 
less haunted by memories than the older writers makes him the strongest 
witness to its importance in our literature. 

Just as Mr. Levin finds differences in his authors’ experience and rendering 
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of the power of blackness, so his treatment of them varies in method and 
success, With Hawthorne and Poe he relies more on psychological probing 
than he does with Melville, and without considering himself a psycho- 
analytical interpreter he often uses their tales as subconscious revelations 
of their psyches. This is especially true of his handling of Poe. He often 
supports his points with supplementary evidence, but his speculations seem 
gratuitous at times. What he says of Hawthorne is less impressive than it 
might be because much of it is anticipated by Paul Elmer More, to whom 
his bibliography gives credit for having appreciated the theological back- 
ground of New England fiction, but who anticipated him in some of his more 
particular judgments on Hawthorne and Poe. And despite the lighter weight 
of the critical apparatus he uses on Melville, his chapter on Moby Dick seems 
the most satisfying in the book — a summation of the meanings that would 
present themselves after many readings to the sensitive reader of that work. 

But Mr. Levin’s book is not all psychology elsewhere, and he illuminates 
the writings of all three of his subjects. His hunt through them is for thematic 
significance, but it does not pretend to be exhaustive. He admits, moreover, 
that black is only half of our experience of life, and he stresses it as a balance 
to the common brightness of the American outlook and as a method of linking 
two broad assumptions — the symbolic character of our greatest fiction and 
“the darker wisdom of our deeper minds.” These are themes on which other 
critics have lately been writing (see, for example, Richard Case’s The 
American Novel and Its Tradition) ; in an age dominated by the figure of 
Faulkner, it is natural that they should be doing so. 


St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. Francis X. Duccan. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 


CoNCERNING Human UNDERSTANDING. By Nikunja Vihari Banerjee. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 333. $6.75. 


In the ordinary process the reviewer should classify the contents of the 
volume and then go on to appraise and evaluate it. The prospective reader 
should have some way of determining the nature and value of the book, so he 
will know in general what is its purpose, and how well it succeeds in attain- 
ing it. The present volume essays well toward eluding the ordinary canons 
of criticism. In fact, it succeeds admirably in frustrating the attempt to 
present an accurate summary of its contents and a just evaluation within 
brief compass. The best that can be done is to sketch a few of the essentials 
and urge everyone interested to make direct acquaintance with the work. 

First of all, the book is not easy reading—far from it. The style is not 
quite ponderous, but it is frequently involved, and sometimes lacking in 
clarity. But here one must remember that the author is writing in an idiom 
very different from his own native tongue. Secondly, and this is something 
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that one feels without being able to pin down very closely, there is the 
cleavage between the Oriental and the Occidental mind. The Oriental evi- 
dences itself in the shape of a paradox: side by side with a simple common- 
sense analysis which strikes one as almost naive there lies an array of close 
reasoning, supple and nuanced. The flexibility of the Oriental stands in 
striking contrast to the “bulldozer logic” of the West. Thirdly, and in con- 
sequence, the use of terms seems forced. In our attempts to determine the 
exact meaning of these from the context we do not always claim success. 
Particularly disturbing are: “contingent,” “causality,” “transcendental.” 

The volume is divided into four parts: “Prolegomena to the Theory of 
Knowledge,” “Knowledge of the External World,” “What, then, is Philos- 
ophy?” “Religion within the Bounds of Practical Reason.” The author, as 
he tells us, has attempted to interpret the current flow of Western thought in 
the light of ancient principles, and especially those of the East. As the 
volume progresses we find we are moving more and more toward the mental- 
ity of the East. 

The general analysis of knowledge is that of common-sense realism, but 
with a slightly different flavor. Commendably, the author insists on eschew- 
ing vagueness with regard to the epistemological problem. This should con- 
cern itself not with the possibility of perceptual knowledge, which is an 
illegitimate problem, but with the nature of knowledge itself and the nature 
of the subject and object. Knowledge turns out to be a unique factor in 
experience: it is entirely relational in character. The knowledge of self 
presents a problem which persists throughout much of the volume. Self- 
knowledge seems impossible because knowledge of its very nature incorpo- 
rates duality, and the knowing subject can never assume the status of an 
object. There is suggested the possibility of escaping this problem, as we 
shall note. 

In the discussions of the nature of philosophy we find somewhat less 
satisfaction than in the above. Metaphysics is the search for something real, 
something that underlies the surface of things. Yet the history of thought 
shows us that we cannot strictly separate it from modern science. The proper 
function of metaphysics thus is not so much to interpret the external world 
as to interpret the “self” and this primarily in relation to other “selfs.” Here 
we find an esoteric solution to the problem of self-knowledge, one that pushes 
us into the realms of ethics and axiology. And now it is but a step to religion, 
whose aim is to eliminate ignorance, and thus escape suffering. 

The critical aspects of the volume far outweigh any positive contribution. 
To anyone who still thinks that Descartes fathered genuine philosophy or 
that Kant has said the last word about the problem of knowledge this volume 
is highly recommended. The author’s critique of critical philosophy is always 
penetrating and at times brilliant. And with this goes a keen appreciation 
of the historical perspective. It is more than obvious that many years of 
study and intense thought have gone into the preparation of this volume. No 
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one with the slightest concern for the present status of epistemology can 
afford to overlook this work, but it will require a good deal of effort to 
understand all the author has to say. 

On several points we regret that Dr. Banerjee is not more conversant with 
the solutions offered by the philosophia perennis, to whose conclusions he 
comes at times surprisingly close. But now that he is established as a thinker 
of no mean ability we hope that he will broaden his scope. And again, the 
volume is highly recommended to all with any sort of philosophic bent. 
Careful reading will force one to rethink some of his most fundamental and 
cherished positions. What better way do we have of saying that the author 
has done his job well ? 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. Josern F. Coxuins, S.J. 

“ 
CrigiQue oF RELIGION AND PuiLosopuy. By Walter Kaufmann. New York: 
pa & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii, 325. $5.00. 


‘or a book of such modest proportions Professor Kaufmann’s latest ef- 


foyt covers an extraordinarily wide field of inquiry. Though the treatment 


is‘ frequently superficial and sometimes even cavalier, the book is never 
tyivial, dull, or tedious. By the same token, however, it never manages 


To be profound; the author has extended his lines too far, with the result 


that they are thin and vulnerable to a concentrated attack. Still, to continue 
the military metaphor, Professor Kaufmann has, like a good general, antici- 
pated the direction of the attack and has prepared additional defenses be- 
forehand. Thus, to forestall criticism he says, “Of course, this Critique is 
exceptionally vulnerable to slander by quotation, and critics cursed with short 
breath, structure blindness, and myopia will be all but bound to gerrymander 
it” (p. 158). 

To have quoted this sentence in isolation is, perhaps, to slander the Critique 
by quotation, but, since it describes so accurately the author’s own procedure, 
it could hardly be left out. To “gerrymander,” it would seem, is to be Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann’s privilege, but not that of his critics. This is not, of course, 
to say that the book does not contain many worthwhile insights. The author 
has relentlessly exposed much fallacious reasoning, whether religious or philo- 
sophical. For all their superficiality his interpretations of the great geniuses 
of religion and philosophy are frequently preferable to those of their 
ardent but uncritical disciples. He has seen the significances of Hebrew 
“intimacy” with God, as opposed to the all too frequent Christian tendency 
to “objectify” God and thus to fall into a refined sort of idolatry. His in- 
sistence on the function of “loyalty” in religious belief, as opposed to the 
mere assent to a number of propositions based on authority, is refreshing. 
And his fundamental respect for the Scriptures, based on the conviction that 
we should “hear” the message therein contained, even though we do not ac- 
cept their “authority,” carries a note of sincerity—though its vagueness is 


disconcerting. 
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There is much in the book, however, which is positively distasteful, and 
that not merely to a Christian. There is an all-pervading omniscience, which 
makes one wonder how anyone could dare to disagree with the author. This 
brings with it a too facile interpretation of statements, and of attitudes, which 
belong to a universe of discourse which simply is not his own. We are not 
really told what Plato, Aristotle, St. Paul, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, or 
Pascal meant. Rather we are told what Professor Kaufmann would have to 
mean, if he were ever so foolish as to say what they said, Texts are read out 
of their context, not only textual, but, worse still, historical, and there is evi- 
denced an uncanny knack for simply leaving out what does not support his 
thesis or of interpreting it in such a way that it does. 

One has the impression that Professor Kaufmann finds Christians by and 
large pretty nasty people, with an “anti-intellectual tradition” (p. 216), who 
refuse reason in moral matters, particularly where sexual morality is con- 
cerned, who have never been particularly charitable, and who condemn peo- 
ple to hell only for their lack of faith and not on moral grounds at all. This, 
of course, is to be expected, since the founder of Christianity was a vindictive 
character, without a sense of humor, who demanded that men adore him but 
cared little for their moral life—the “Ethic of Jesus is a-social, if not anti- 
social” (p. 212). 

There is this and much more, and none of it is particularly new. The book is 
worth reading, providing one reads it from beginning to end, but it is doubt- 
ful that it will change much. Those who already agree with its thesis will con- 
tinue to do so, and those who disagree will not cease to do so. The difference 
is that the latter may become somewhat more critical of their own positions; 
there is little likelihood, unfortunately, that the former will. 


Fordham University. QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 


THe Human Conpition. By Hannah Arendt. Chicago, Illinois: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. vi, 332. $4.75. 

Miss Arendt’s fascinating book constitutes a challenging philosophy of 
history about The Human Condition. It offers a profound factual analysis 
and historical interpretation of what man appears to be, not in his abstract 
nature, but in his existential condition as an inhabitant of the earth, naturally 
persisting in the life process through labor, artificially creating a place for 
himself in the world through work, humanly adapting himself politically to 
the plurality of men through action and speech, and personally perfecting 
himself intellectually through thought connected with sense perception. 

The book is primarily concerned with a detailed analysis of the funda- 
mental activities of the vita activa: labor, work and action — respectively 
called for by the human conditions of life itself, worldliness and plurality. 
The human condition of man as a social and political animal is seen in vari- 
ous historical perspectives through an analysis of the public and private 
realms with emphasis on the problems of the household and intimacy, prop- 
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erty and wealth, society and government. Through the labor of his body man, 
as the animal laborans developing a society of consumers and laborers who 
consider life itself as the highest good, chooses to make life easier and longer 
at the risk of the loss of identity for the individual who achieves permanence 
only through the species. Through the work of his hands man, the homo 
faber developing a commercial society of producers, creates artificial products 
which make the world more useful and beautiful, and which, as more lasting 
and durable than man, assure him of a worldly permanence. Through his 
action and speech man, as a rational, social and political animal developing 
a political society of persons, achieves his own personal appearance by 
actualizing himself as a man and creates for himself universal remembrance 
in human history. The conditions of human existence—life itself, natality 
and mortality, worldliness, plurality, and the earth— would seem to call for 
a proportional and ordered fulfillment on the three levels of the active life. 

However, basic developments of events, not of ideas, brought about in the 
Modern Age fundamental reversals in the orderly set-up of the activities 
called for by the human condition of man. The discovery of America and 
of the whole world with the resulting withdrawal from terrestrial proximity 
and the Reformation with the ensuing extensive expropriation and wealth 
accumulation brought about world. alienation. With the loss of property, 
which is the most elementary political condition of man’s worldliness, came 
the awareness of the loss of one’s own proper place in the world to justify 
political achievements. The discovery of the Archimedean point by Galileo 
brought about earth alienation. Loss of the earth as a point of reference in 
explaining the real and in creating the real brought about the use of cosmic 
laws and of a universal science and freed man from the shackles of earth- 
bound experience and of finitude. The setting up of the universal doubt by 
Descartes brought about a return to the inner-self with, in time, the resulting 
universal alienation through the los; of common sense. The loss of self- 
evidence and of intelligibility as a principle to discover and certify truth 
brought about a loss of the sense of certainty with regard to knowledge and 
life. 

The impact of the epistemological implications of these events consists not 
only in having the active life dislodge the contemplative life as useless, in 
having the active life of work destroy the active life of action as inefficient, 
but also in having the active life of labor, devoid of all thought and reduced 
to process, defeat the active life of work which by now has lost the validity 
of its epistemological implications. 

It would seem that the presence of counterpositions and of opposite trends 
in our contemporary culture could justifiedly be by-passed in this book be- 
cause of their limited influence, independently of their objective validity. 
The absence of a serious consideration of the pleasures of man, as homo 
ludens developing a way of life enriched through hobbies, sports, aesthetic 
experiences and family life, could be seriously objected to. One would like to 
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find basic errors of interpretation in such a complex book. But the very 
framework of the book requires that we consider the interpretations made of 
the events and of their implications as at least as good, if not better, than the 
opposite interpretations. The use made of the given interpretations in the 
dialectical movement of the book tends to confirm the plausibility of each 
interpretation. The richness of the thought manifested justifies the state- 
ment that this is a book to be studied and not simply to be read. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati. BERNARD A. GENDREAU. 


Tue Presocratic PxHitosopuers. A Critical History with a Selection of 
Texts. By G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 487. $9.50. 

Professors Kirk and Raven, both Lecturers in Classics at the University of 
Cambridge, have interwoven with translation and commentary about six 
hundred Greek texts drawn from the two millennia between Homer and 
Suidas and pertaining to those Greeks discussed by Aristotle in the first 
book of his Metaphysics. The collaborators have separately published much 
of their commentary in periodicals, as well as in Kirk’s Heraclitus: The Cos- 
mic Fragments (1954), and Raven’s Pythagoreans and Eleatics (1948). In 
the first two sections of their book Kirk handles prephilosophica! cosmogony 
and Ionian philosophy, in a third Raven deals with Italian philosophy, and 
the last section is a joint effort containing chapters by Raven on Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and Archelaus, and by Kirk on Atomism and Diogenes, 

The Presocratic Philosophers is in many ways a model of readability and 
usability: it has a complete index of passages referred to, a liberally planned 
general index, and a system of cross-reference that is easy on the eye. Its 
bibliography, however, is too selective in ignoring, for example, Onians, Free- 
man, Neugebauer, and Cohen and Drabkin. Again, though most of the 
texts can be found somewhere in Kranz’s edition of Diel’s Vorsokratiker, Kirk 
and Raven cite that work only when it prints more of a text than they do. 

Adaptable as a source book, this work will be widely used at English- 
speaking universities where there are students of protophilosophy who want 
the Greek texts before them. As a university text it is preferable to Diels- 
Kranz on many counts: Diels-Kranz is fulsome, ugly, unwieldy, expensive, 
and requires a reading knowledge of German, Ritter and Preller, besides 
covering too much ground and requiring a reading knowledge of Latin, is of 
course out of print. Freeman’s Companion to Diels, having no Greek texts, 
is precisely what its title says. Chapter I (“I Presofisti”) of the first volume 
of Padovani’s Grande Antologia Filosofica likewise has no Greek texts. Vol- 
ume I of de Vogel’s Greek Philosophy: A Collection of Texts covers approxi- 
mately the same ground in its first 84 pages; this collection is in many ways 
the most useful in print, but contains no translations and sparse commentary. 
In short, anyone looking for a source book in the history of the pre-Platonic 
physici will want Kirk and Raven’s book. 
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There are, of course, defects in the book, not the least of which is the fact 
that the authors’ intentions do not seem to have been unambiguous in their 
own minds. Their suggestion in the Preface that nonspecialists leave Chap- 
ter I until last implies that the book is intended primarily for specialists; in 
the same preface they say they have aimed as well to make the book useful 
to students lacking previous acquaintance with early Greek thought. They 
have, it must be admitted, fallen between two stools and produced a book 
which can be entirely satisfactory neither to specialist nor to neophyte. They 
employ, moreover, a principium operandi which underlies too much scholar- 
ship in early Greek thought: “where the evidence is sparser . . . our own 
explanations must be longer and more involved.” This rationale leads to 
a 25-page chapter on Thales, about whom we really know nothing save that 
to Herodotus he was a figure wrapped in legend. Kirk himself concludes 
the chapter with the words: “what has been aimed at is reasonable specula- 
tion.” That is also what Raven aims at in his reconstruction of Italian phi- 
losophy, where he abandons the order of Diels-Kranz to present the thesis 
(and very often the exact wording) of his Pythagoreans and Eleatics: Par- 
menides is a dissident Pythagorean, his poem both reflects the system of the 
early Pythagoreans and invites the criticism of later Pythagoreans who in 
turn are attacked by Zeno while their argumentation is worked into a modified 
Eleaticism by Melissus. In short, Italian philosophy is a dialogue between 
Pythagoreanism and Eleaticism with its point of departure not a Pythagorean 
monad (as Cornford had claimed) but a limit-unlimited polarity. 

Though obviously too tendentious to be really a source book, The Preso- 
cratic Philosophers gives a picture of the present not wholly satisfactory 
condition of scholarship in its field and contains besides enough texts to ex- 
pose itself where it tries to prove too much. 

Boston College. Josep E. SHEERIN. 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts. 
By George Hagmaier, C.S.P., and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. xiv, 301. $4.50. 


As a basis for sound and effective counseling, this book highlights the 
range of influence of the emotions and dynamisms of the unconscious on 
conscious human behavior. To avoid duplicating the excellent contributions 
of others, the authors deliberately omit much that they know could be said 
about the value of philosophy, theology, will power, and divine grace. Rather, 
they clear new paths and, on the level of theory and practice, apply the find- 
ings of modern psychiatry and clinical psychology to provide the priest and 
counselor with detailed norms, techniques, and specific remedies for the prob- 
lems of aberrant human nature that they are likely to meet in or out of the 
confessional. They suggest, and properly, that purely rational and even 
supernatural explanations and admonitions will, in many cases, be iusutticient 
to change harmful attitudes, eradicate sinful habits, and motivate man to a 
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higher life. The constant challenge offered by the particular penitent or client 
with a problem lies in the answer to these questions: “Which individual 
motives, choices, and behavior are rooted in irrational drives and urges? 
Which are rooted in automatic and largely unconscious compulsions dictated 
by the do’s and don’ts of an overdeveloped superego? Which in relatively 
free and intellectual choices?” (p. 53). While they warn of the futility and 
danger of protracted depth-therapy of any kind by one not formally trained 
in psychiatry or clinical psychology, they admit that the average priest can 
be tremendously effective as a supportive counselor. They do more. They 
provide the priest and the counselor with insights and practical suggestions 
to make their ordinary instructions and admonitions comforting and effective 
rather than harmful. 

This work of collaboration between a psychologist and a theologian con- 
tains two main parts. In the first, Father Hagmaier deals with psychological 
perspectives on counseling. The second presents the moral perspectives and 
is written by Father Gleason. Although the authors cover many identical 
problems from these two different aspects, they have managed to avoid the 
pitfalls of such a procedure, and the two parts are integrated without con- 
fusion or contradiction. The eminently complementary character of the two 
main divisions of the book is due to the fact that “. . . both authors have 
carefully reviewed each other’s material, have refined, qualified, and ex- 
panded each section . . .” (Introduction, p. xiii). 

Two preliminary chapters explain the formation and importance of 
emotional patterns, the Freudian psychology of the structure of human 
personality, the effect on children of parental attitudes toward them, the need 
and method of sex instruction, the art of listening according to the non- 
directive therapy of Rogers and the limits to its use by a priest who must 
sometimes instruct and admonish. All this is presented in language that is 
sufficiently nontechnical and clear so that the untrained reader can easily 
grasp its meaning. 

Techniques for counseling and specific remedies are first given for a series 
of problems that normally arise in connection with each of the ten command- 
ments. Then a special chapter is devoted to each of the problems of mastur- 
bation, homosexuality, alcoholism, and scrupulosity. All priests and counselors 
will find this section of immense practical value. Father Hagmaier has 
gathered and here presented the fruit of years of pastoral and marriage 
counseling. 

Some priests may find it difficult to accept the new approach to the treat- 
ment of scrupulants. Their knowledge may have been derived only from the 
brief summary of principles outlined in the textbooks of moral theology 
where the norms of procedure are described as absolute, allowing no change 
or variation. Here we are told that these norms must be adapted to the 
peculiar needs of each individual scrupulant, and that certain long-accepted 
methods of treatment must be condemned because they are based on a mis- 
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conception of the very nature of scrupulosity, a disease that is sui generis. 
The authors, however, have gone far toward allaying any feelings of resent- 
ment that may have arisen in some priests by the delicate manner in which 
they criticize a widely used pamphlet on scrupulosity that was written by two 
priests whose memory is still much revered. It is admitted that its authors 
were following “the best and most expert thinking of spiritual and psycho- 
logical writers of that time on that subject” (p. 156). Moreover, if the priest 
calmly reflects on the many times he has used the former norms for treating 
scrupulants without helping them in the least, he will consider this new ap- 
proach with an open mind. Referral to a psychiatrist is advised as the only 
recourse when the confessor has an obviously very sick penitent of the 
obsessive-compulsive type. It would have been useful if some indications 
had here been given to help decide when the illness has reached that point 
where further efforts on the part of the confessor will only result in aggravat- 
ing the disease. 

After using the best of modern thought in the field of dogmatic and 
ascetical theology in his The World to Come (1958) and Christ and the 
Christian (1959), the prolific Father Gleason again has studied the most 
recent advances in the fields of psychology and moral theology to present 
the moral perspectives on counseling. In evaluating the degree of moral 
responsibility and subjective guilt in successive chapters on masturbation, 
homosexuality, and alcoholism, he gives full weight to the influence of un- 
conscious motivation, emotional stresses, psychic unbalance, and formed 
habits of sin. Yet, he draws no sweeping general conclusions that these ele- 
ments destroy subjective imputability or necessarily diminish moral guilt 
below the level of mortal sin. Each case must be considered with all its 
attendant circumstances. Thus, he warns: “Nor can we accept the prin- 
ciple that psychological incapacity represents the normal situation of man. 
Unconscious motivation is a reality, but we cannot grant that it is the 
unique or determining factor in normal man” (p. 222). In a later chapter 
he wisely observes: “The fact that the homosexual’s sex life is abnormal 
does not necessarily mean that his attractions and desires are insuperable. 
The qualitative abnormality does not, of itself, by the very fact of its 
existence, destroy responsibility” (p. 229). The whole delicate question of 
human responsibility and guilt under stress is handled with such an evenness 
of balance between psychological fact and moral principle that both psycholo- 
gist and moral theologian must welcome his erudition and prudence. A 
final chapter on Catholicism and psychiatry presents the official attitude of 
the Church in the face of the new discoveries of the psychological sciences. 

A chapter on how to use community resources, an appendix briefly de- 
scribing the chief mental illnesses, another listing referral facilities, and an 
adequate bibliography enhance the practical value of this work. 


Woodstock College. JosepH Dunamet, S.J. 
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Wuo Is tue Devit? By Nicolas Corte. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1958. 

Pp. 125. $2.95. 

Wuat Is a Saint. By Jacques Douillet. New York: Hawthorn Books, 

1958. Pp. 124. $2.95. 

These are volumes 21 and 46 respectively of the 150 volumes of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. This set is the English 
translation of the French project which is headed by Daniel-Rops; and one is 
surprised and delighted that these volumes have been made available to our 
American public so soon after the publication of the French originals. The 
publishers deserve our congratulations, gratitude and patronage. 

The first volume: Who Is the Devil? should be required reading for those 
Anglican divines who doubt the devil’s existence (Time: vol. LXXII—Oct. 13, 
1958—p. 75); and it will profit every educated Christian to read this brief 
and compelling accounting of the forces engaged in the conflict for each 
soul. Nicolas Corte, a pseudonym of Msgr. Léon Cristiani, a scholar in the- 
ology and history, has marshaled in impressive array the evidence of the 
Old and New Testaments to the existence, nature, potentialities and objec- 
tives of Satan. In the sin of Adam and Eve, in the story of Job, in the Wis- 
dom literature the Old Testament attests to its belief in the activities and 
cunning of Satan; the New Testament is even more eloquent in recording 
the temptations of our Lord and the admonitions of Christ and the apostolic 
writers. The experiences of the saints, for instance, St. Antony in the deserts 
of Egypt, the Curé d’Ars in a country parish of France, and modern cases 
of possession, which do not include several which have come to the notice 
of this reviewer, are warnings that Satan’s power to interfere in human lives 
has not been completely shackled by the redemptive death of Jesus Christ. 
Does each soul have an “angel of perversion”? Ancient Christian writers, 
the primitive liturgies of Baptism, mystical writings lead the author to think 
so. The cult of Satan in its most sacrilegious forms is not unknown in our 
times. Much more alluring and more widespread is Satan’s greatest tempta- 
tion, namely, to regard him as an unknown, as impotent, as a myth. Against 
that temptation this volume presents the strong armor of the evidence of 
Christian faith. 

Counterpoint to this first volume, is the theme of What Is a Saint? The 
words “holy” and “saint” have had several meanings in the usages of the 
Bible; modern usage reserves the title of saint to those “whose lives give 
proof of unquestionable holiness, of whom the Church is ready to declare 
that they have attained Paradise and are now living in everlasting blessedness 
with Christ” (p. 25). The lives and activities of ten great saints, from St. 
Ignatius of Antioch to St. Vincent de Paul, are narrated in inspiring 

summaries; formidable is the account of their personal struggles with Satan. 
The study of the cardinal virtues, supernatural and natural, of the saints pro- 
vides fruitful commentaries on the deficiencies and failures of Christians 
who neglect the talents entrusted to them by Almighty God; this is an excel- 
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lent, brief exposition which will be of great value to those who prepare spir- 
itual conferences. The second part of this volume relates the history of the 
development of the cult of the saints from the ages of the martyrs; and it con- 
tains useful nuggets of information on the process of canonization, on the 
history of the preservation of relics. The author briefly assesses hagiography 
through the centuries; the Bollandists had high regard for Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, which has become more reliable and more valuable in 
the modern revision by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

Both volumes, the third and fourth of the English translations, are com- 
pact with relevant information; both are cogent spiritual reading. The trans- 
lations are fluent; rarely does the reader stumble over outcroppings of the 
original idiom. Certainly this reviewer looks forward to the future volumes 
of this fine undertaking. 


University of Scranton. WituaM Heruiny, S.J. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


THree Carpinats. Newman—Wiseman—Manning. By E. E. Reynolds. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1958. Pp. ix, 278. $5.50. 


Mr. Ernest Edwin Reynolds, who has written biographies of St. Thomas 
More, of St. John Fisher and of Baden Powell, the founder of the Boy Scout 
movement, has now written a book outlining the lives of three English Cardi- 
nals, whose careers spanned the nineteenth century and who were so influen- 
tial in the development of English Catholicism that the book provides also a 
general account of the history of Catholicism in Victorian England. 

The author does not go beyond the standard writers nor does he present 
any other than the traditional view of the three churchmen, but his clear 
and succinct story makes readily available the gist both of the two-volume 
standard lives of the three cardinals and some of the handful of books that 
have appeared since these lives were written. 

Two of the Cardinals, John Henry Newman and Henry Edward Manning, 
were well-known Episcopalian divines before they became Catholics. The 
subtle Newman, an outstanding English theologian, the equal as a church 
historian of his fellow countryman, St. Bede the Venerable, and a very pow- 
erful and continuing influence on the minds of his contemporaries and now 
of the English-speaking world, contrasts strongly with the zealous Manning, 
determined, able, ambitious, perhaps jealous and now almost forgotten. 

The erudite Nicholas Wiseman was an important influence in the con- 
version of Newman; and, as bishop of Birmingham and, later, as first arch- 
bishop of Westminster, he directed the early Catholic careers of both New- 
man and Manning. The first cardinal resident in England since the tragic 
death of Reginald Pole, Cardinal-Archbishop of Canterbury, three hundred 


years before, he advanced the ecclesiastical career of the former archdeacon 
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Manning so rapidly that the latter succeeded his benefactor both as arch- 
bishop and cardinal. 

What is likely to stand out most vividly in the mind of the American 
reader of this book is the numerous and heavily consequential suspicions and 
disappointments that mark so much of Cardinal Newman’s Catholic career 
and the disturbing attitude adopted toward him by Manning in England and 
George Talbot in Rome. Wiseman’s procrastinations and carelessness, doubts 
in Rome about Newman’s orthodoxy, Manning’s steady opposition to New- 
man’s Oxford plans, to Newman’s views on the Roman Question and on papal 
infallibility, and, apparently, to public honor for Newman, make sad reading 
which yet enhances one’s admiration of Newman’s longanimity. 

Newman’s concern for the education of Catholics in the ancient universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge and Manning’s mismanaged Kensington College 
have a fresh interest at the present when proposals are being broached in 
England for the higher education of Catholics under Catholic auspices. It 
may well come about in no long time that Keble College at Oxford may be 
matched by a Newman College. 

It is to be hoped that soon a biographer versed in Italian and with access 
to papal archives will provide an authoritative study of Monsignor George 
Talbot, the fifth son of Lord Talbot of Malahide, a convert, canon of St. 
Peter’s and Chamberlain to, and confidant of, Pius IX. In addition the very 
numerous letters and papers of Cardinal Newman which still remain unpub- 
lished will, when available, display the career and fortunes of John Henry 
Newman in a more complex and, surely, more attractive setting. 

The frequent quotations in Mr. Reynolds’ book lack references. There are 
eight excellent illustrations, and a bibliography and an index are provided. 
To the list of books should be added Father Louis Bouyer’s Newman, His 
Life and Spirituality, Mr. A. Dwight Culler’s Imperial Intellect, and, perhaps, 
Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s Newman’s Way. On page fourteen 1882 should prob- 

ably read 1822. 


Georgetown University. Eric McDermott, S.J. 


THe YANKEE Paut. By Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. Pp. xx, 508. $6.95. 


Ecclesiastical Americanism and Isaac Hecker are closely associated in the 
minds of most historians. Whether this Americanism was a phantom heresy 
or not, and whether the activities of Isaac Hecker fall within the scope of 
Leo XIII’s Testem Benevolentiae makes interesting speculation. The Yankee 
Paul is 2 good beginning toward clearing away the debris that has obscured 
a true evaluation of the controversy. This volume must be called only a 
beginning, not from lack of material contained, but because it terminates with 
Father Hecker on his way back to America to found the Congregation of St. 
Paul. With the appearance of the second volume, promised in the Preface, 
we should have a real definitive biography. 
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The most important contribution Father Holden has made is the docu- 
mentation. Never was the impropriety of gathering references in a section 
in the back of the book more clearly demonstrated than in this volume. To 
the general reader all the evidence of the cooperation of archivists and the 
painstaking research of the author is lost. If the scholar wishes really to 
appreciate Yankee Paul he must have two copies open before him—one for 
the text, and one for the references. One without the other is like soup 
without salt. 

Documentation, however, is not the only contribution the author makes. 
Father Holden has filled in many details that help explain the formation and 
ambition of the great convert-priest. It is not an easy task to fathom the 
workings of the mind of Isaac Hecker. Although at a very early age he was 
impressed with the idea that God had some special work for him to do, it 
was not until the age of thirty-eight that he finally understood what divine 
providence had in store for him. His spiritual Odyssey carries him through 
the social experiments of Brook Farm and Fruitlands, into contact with the 
Transcendentalists, and along a path of intimate friendship with another 
controversial figure of nineteenth-century America, Orestes A. Brownson. 
Conversion to the Catholic Church seemed but to have straightened the 
tortuous way, not shortened it. In retrospect it almost seems that his years 
as a Redemptorist were intended as a final preparation for the great culmina- 
tion in the founding of the Congregation of St. Paul. 

More than half of the volume is taken up with the story of the effort to 
have established an American Redemptorist house in which English would be 
the common language. Although within the Redemptorists the language prob- 
lem was gradually worked out, the German language problem remained a 
source of difficulty in the American church for almost another fifty years. 
For many of German extraction it was not merely a question of language, but 
of a way of life. Today it seems that the most obvious solution to the ques- 
tion of the dispute over Hecker’s right to go to Rome would have been to ask 
permission of the Redemptorist Rector Major. But this is based on a 
hundred years’ hindsight and modern methods of communication. It is 
unfortunate that Isaac Hecker was so encouraged by some of his interviews 
in Rome; a naive American, he failed to understand the fine hand of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. Wherever the fault may be it is certainly a case of felix 
culpa, because the United States gained two, rather than one religious con- 
gregation: the Paulists and the Redemptorists, and both play a major role in 
the American church today. 

Saint Louis University. Epwarp R. Votimar, S.J. 


CLARENCE Kinc. A Biography. By Thurman Wilkins. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. ix, 441. $7.50. 


To most readers of American literature Clarence King lives only in a few 
passages of the Education, in which Henry Adams tells of his enduring fas- 
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cination for the energy and genius of King. To Adams, King was “a kind 
of hero of the American type,” one whom men worshipped not so much 
as their friend as the ideal American they all wanted to be. King was one of 
the most accomplished scientists of his day, its leading geologist, the key figure 
in establishing the United States Geological Survey, a man of extensive and 
adventurous explorations in the upland regions of the inland West during 
the days of its fabulous mining enterprises, a man whose personal magnetism, 
brilliance of intellect and wit delighted society on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Among his friends were such persons as Theodore Roosevelt, John Hay, John 
LaFarge, and William Dean Howells, as well as Henry Adams. 

In his thoroughly documented, well-organized and delightfully readable 
biography, Dr. Wilkins has presented the reader with an illuminating study, 
not only of an individual, but of an age. His book has shown clearly the com- 
pulsion with which such gifted persons as King responded to the climate of 
competitive individualism. Its theme might be said to be “the fatal cleav- 
age” within King, for in the lust for great wealth he dissipated his energies 
and squandered his scientific and artistic genius. Dr. Wilkins has resisted 
the temptation to follow the hint of Henry Adams by presenting King as a 
victim of a Zeitgeist. Rather, he has searched within King himself for the 
causes of failure. 

For one thing, King’s awareness of the Europe of art and tradition gave 
him, as it did Henry James, whom he knew in London, a vantage point for 
an objective appraisal of American life. King was contemptuous of the ap- 
plication of money standards to every function of society. Nevertheless he 
could not resist the all-inclusive drive toward material wealth characteristic of 
the Gilded Age. For another thing, his loyalties were divided between science 
and aesthetics. Henry Adams believed that King knew more than he about 
art and poetry. King’s literary potential apparently was more than that of 
the brilliant raconteur which his associates acknowledged him to be. Still an- 
other aspect of “the fatal cleavage” within King is reflected in his secret 
marriage to a negro girl, some twenty years his junior, who bore him five 
children. He remained faithful and devoted to her; but although he quipped 
to his friends that miscegenation was the only hope for the white race, his 
allegiance to the respectability of the Century Club, his official residence, 
never permitted him to acknowledge his marriage. 

Here is a vivid and detailed picture of a man extraordinarily gifted, ener- 
getic, determined, but misdirected all the same, the melancholy spectacle 
of genius gone to waste. 

Manhattan College. Howarp R. FLoan. 


THe PxurLosopny AND Po.icies or Wooprow Witson. Edited by Earl 
Latham for the American Political Science Association. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 266. $5.00. 


Mythmakers and iconoclasts alike have been far too successful in distort- 
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ing the image of Woodrow Wilson, so that it is genuinely refreshing to step 
into Professor Latham’s gallery of Wilson portraits and experience some clear 
perspectives of the man, his mind, and his work. Because the collection was 
occasioned by the Wilson centennial, it was to be expected that most of the 
chosen pieces would praise rather than bury; however, there is enough 
scholarly disagreement to make the collection a stimulating one. 

Unanimous agreement appears in the evaluation of Wilson’s domestic 
policies during his first term. For a president faced with the demanding 
and complex problems of twentieth-century America, with little constitu- 
tional guidance, to effectuate necessary reforms of antitrust regulation and 
the fiscal system, to name but two major achievements, is political creativity 
at its best. It is particularly in the shorter selections which devote themselves 
to a single aspect of domestic policy (such as Lester Chandler’s “Wilson’s 
Monetary Reform” and John Perry Miller’s “Woodrow Wilson’s Contribu- 
tion to Anti-Trust Policy,” both delivered at the Fordham Wilson Centen- 
nial) that the quality of Wilson’s leadership is brought into sharp focus. 

Incisive but restrained criticism is made of Wilson’s foreign policy. The 
lip service paid to his idealism is overshadowed time and again by the reve- 
lation of the immense gulf between what he wanted and what could actually 
be achieved. Arthur Link’s evaluation of Wilson’s thinking processes on for- 
eign policy and Robert Osgood’s exposition of his inability or unwillingness 
to accept the facts of international power politics should sufficiently counter- 
act the mesmeric influence which the Wilson-adulating clichés have managed 
to exercise. 

There is even disagreement on Wilson’s status as a political thinker. Ro- 
land Young points out some rather grave defects in Wilson’s “Congressional 
Government,” in which Wilson, advocating the adoption of some variation of 
the British ministerial system in this country, seems to have ignored the nature 
of the American legislative process and actually did very little research on the 
work of our Congress. Arthur Macmahon mentions that Wilson hardly ever 
consulted the members of his cabinet except in their functions as individual 
department heads, separated from matters affecting their colleagues, so that 
even the limited American version of a cabinet was almost meaningless dur- 
ing his presidency. 

In raising the question of whether Wilson was an intellectual, the book 
reveals the deficiency of the term when used without some qualification or 
hyphenation. Link points out that Wilson’s intellectual interests outside of 
politics and government were very limited, especially when compared with 
those of Theodore Roosevelt. He also stresses Wilson’s stubborn reliance on 
formulas in international relations (“a romantic faith in the sufficiency of 
democratic solutions”). Other contributors underline Wilson’s prejudices, 
his inability to accept unfavorable criticism and admit facts contrary to his 
preconceived notions, his egotism, his exaltation of intuition over reason, 
and his Calvinistic conviction that he was one of the elect chosen to lead 
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America in Aulfilling a divine plan, all of which make ‘iim appear less the 
intellectyefl and more the man with a messianic urge whe was dubbed by 
H. L,Miencken as “The Archangel Woodrow.” 


wt. John’s University. Raymonp L, Caro. 


Joun Dewey iN Perspective. By George R. Geiger. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 248. $5.50. 


For the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of John Dewey’s birth, Octo- 
ber 20, 1959, George R. Geiger of Antioch College has sketched here a 
lucid and readable profile of Dewey’s thought. It is not an exhaustive piece 
of textual criticism; there are no details about Dewey’s personal or intellectual 
biography. Geiger’s book belongs to the same genre as Sidney Hook’s study 
of twenty years ago, John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait. That is to say, 
it is warmly partisan; rather personal in tone and intended as a popular 
exposition of the main themes of Dewey’s instrumentalism. These themes 
are set forth with firm and accurate economy. Since Geiger is himself a 
convinced experimentalist, his schematizations, though rapid, are sure and 
penetrating and remind us that while a man’s friends may be blind to his 
limitations they do have a special appreciation of his intentions and virtues. 
Anyone who has read much of Dewey will be aware, for instance, that the 
great prephilosophical source of his speculation was an intensely keen percep- 
tion of the ineffable wealth and mystery, the threat and promise of human 
existence. Wisely, then, Geiger begins his account with two chapters on the 
Deweyan concept of experience which intellectualized that perception in terms 
of a biological naturalism with its vision of man and nature interacting, or, 
as Geiger prefers to say, transacting, as parts of a material continuum. As a 
philosopher Dewey’s central concern was with ethical problems and the intel- 
lectual method apt to be most useful for their solution. Geiger, therefore, 
discusses in turn Dewey’s theory of evaluation and his epistemology to high- 
light the characteristic conclusion: values, or, better, evaluation, are the 
outcome of processes of decision and the solutions to concrete human prob; 
lems—consequently they can be made the outcome of intelligent choice. 
Values are not previously determined norms guiding such choices but are 
established by choosing from among our wants and enjoyments and they 
will have been rationally established if these selections are made by the opera- 
tional method which validates its concepts, or plans of action, by testing them 
in practice. Indeed, this is the only respectable reflective method. The re- 
maining chapters indicate the application of these ontological and methodo- 
logical monisms to the philosophies of human nature, politics, education and 
religion. An epilogue concludes that Dewey’s most distinctive contribution lies 
in his apotheosis of the instrumental method, and no doubt Dewey would have 
agreed with this judgment. 

Although Geiger’s book is marked by clarity and interest it is not quite 
a simple résumé of Dewey’s thought. It is rather an interpretation which 
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subtly smooths out some inconsistencies and plugs, wf some chinks in that 
thought. For instance, the strong futuristic strain of a philosophy which ad- 
mits as genuine knowledge only plans of action and which is dynamized by 
an insistence on the prime moral imperative of social reconstruction does de- 
hydrate the present which is reduced to a kind of passage to a better future. 
Not infrequently, therefore,.Dewey’s philosophy has been characterized as 
a case of jam tamidrrow but none today. His defenders insist that his aesthetic 
theory counterbalances this heavy list of his metaphysics and in the preface 
here Geiger writes that “there will be deliberate emphasis on the consum- 
matory and aesthetic aspects of Dewey’s philosophy of experience.” Does 
such an emphasis represent Dewey epitomized or Dewey completed? It 
is also interesting to find Geiger acknowledging that Dewey did have “ulti- 
mate values,” of a sort, and speaking of the interaction of the instrumental 
and the intrinsic or of “the binary character of experience.” These ideas 
and phrases look like strategic qualifications toning down some of Dewey’s 
own extreme denials of all ultimates, intrinsic values or the least shadows of 
dualism. 

A number of criticisms ought to be noted. At times Geiger’s tone is queru- 
lous, although this is understandable enough since he considers himself to be 
holding a beleaguered position. Less pardonable, however, are the vulgar 
misrepresentations of other viewpoints by an author who complains of the 
vulgarization of Dewey’s thoughts. Without naming whom he means, Geiger 
indicts a faceless “tradition” whose supposed theses are stated in such vul- 
nerable form as to make them appear simply stupid. Thus we read that 
there are those who assume “that experience is exhausted by the ubiquitous 
relation of knowing and that man knows simply by casting a vacant eye at 
the world, having little other communion with it” (p. 61); those who 
assert a “veto . . . upon the réle of intelligence in ethics” (p. 107) or maintain 
that ethical theory depends upon sheer charism, not knowledge (p. 126)—and 
so on. This buckshot technique exaggerates those “non-negotiable differ- 
ences” between men and systems which Geiger elsewhere deplores. Perhaps 
the method is appropriate in a book on Dewey since he himself sometimes 
used it. In fact, the flavor of the 1880's, Dewey’s own formative years, is in 
Geiger’s remark that Christianity is based upon the Greek notion of a dualism 
between worlds of reality and appearance. 

Finally, it may be suggested that although Geiger shows at times a re- 
freshing candor, it is generally on minor or obvious points and does not reach 
far enough. For example, he recognizes Dewey’s failure in Experience 
and Nature to acknowledge his dependence upon Mead’s thought. He 
admits that the absence of any deep awareness of the problems of human 
suffering dates Dewey’s writings. He does not, however, face up to or 
even admit the presence of so plain a question as this: Granted that the 
instrumental method of inquiry is valid and fruitful and that Dewey richly 
enlarged our understanding of it, where and how is it demonstrated that 
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this is the only valid method and that all real questions must be susceptible 
of an operational approach? Yet it may be added that Dewey did not tackle 
this issue himself and so a book which faithfully and informatively reflects 
his assertions may not unsuitably reflect his silences. 


Fordham University. Joun W. Donounug, S.J. 


THe Diptomacy or Sourweast Asia: 1945-1958. By Russell H. Fifield. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xv, 584. $7.50. 


In 1945 there was one sovereign state in Southeast Asia, Thailand. Today 
there are nine. This fact indicates the magnitudes of political change in 
thirteen years and the importance of the area’s foreign relations. Few parts 
of the world have such strategic import as this vast shoulder of the Asian 
continent. Together with the “Middle East,” this area has historically been 
a bridge and a barrier to world communications. Control of these two areas 
by the Soviet Union would not only assure domination of ali Asia and of the 
world’s normal air and sea lanes, but would jeopardize Africa and Australia. 

A study of Southeast Asian foreign relations, consequently, is of great 
significance to Americans who are relatively unacquainted with the peoples 
comprising these new nations. Professor Fifield has given us an excellent 
introduction. Three chapters consider general background topics leading up 
to the inauguration of foreign relations. Six discuss the diplomacy of indi- 
vidual countries, and three final chapters review regional and U.N. activities. 

Fifield’s methodology is relatively uniform in each section: sufficient po- 
litical history is given to make contemporary foreign policies meaningful ; 
the structure of foreign offices is presented; each country’s relations with sig- 
nificant neighbors is evaluated. The section on Burma is typical. After briefly 
reviewing internal factors which influence foreign policies and the Burmese 
concept of neutralism, the author examines Burma’s foreign relations with 
the United Kingdom, Japan, Red China, India, and, less extensively, Pakistan, 
other nations of Southeast Asia, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. In every instance 
his exposition is factual and objective. 

The discussion of foreign relations for the other states of the area, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, the two Viet-Nams, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines, 
is organized in approximately the same way. Inevitably the diplomacy of the 
two states firmly committed to Free-World associations, Thailand and the 
Philippines, requires less extended analysis than the policies of the neutral 
nations. But Fifield’s exposition gives an eminently balanced and fair picture 
of each country’s position. For both the informed political scientist and the 
general reader who is interested in an understanding of the foreign-relations 
objective of these countries, the book is a serviceable manual. 

So wide-ranging a study could easily contain errors of fact, but Fifield’s 
work is singularly accurate. One or two slips should be noted. The states 
comprising the Union of Burma did not have the right of secession for ten 
years (p. 172); the right was explicitly suspended for ten years by Ch. X, 
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Sec. 202 of the Union’s Constitution. The treatment of the Karen insurrec- 
tion in Burma could cause some confusion between Karen and Karenni (Red 
Karen) peoples and their respective states for readers unfamiliar with 
Burma’s history. And the brief account of the transformation of federal In- 
donesia into a unitary state could give the impression that this action was 
taken by unilateral decision of leaders in the Republic of Indonesia (the 
largest state of the Federation). Actually the federalism imposed by the 
Hague agreements was never welcome, and even sincere federalists realized 
that the political jumble would never work. 
The work-has an excellent bibliography and three appendices. 


Saint Louis University. Francis J. Cortey, S.J. 


Burtpinc A WELFARE STATE IN Burma, 1948-1956. By Frank N. Trager. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958. Pp. x, 118. $4.00. 


The Union of Burma began its independent existence in 1948 under serious 
handicaps. Its economy was drained during the Japanese occupation of 
World War II, and its physical plant damaged by wartime neglect and heavy 
bombing, especially of the port at Rangoon. The new nation lost seven of its 
foremost national leaders in the assassination of General Aung San and six 
of his Cabinet colleagues even before independence was achieved. Cor munist 
and Karen insurrectionists further dissipated the country’s resources, and the 
murder, late in 1948, of U Tin Tut removed the last of the nation’s older, 
experienced political leaders. Separatist tendencies were so strong that it was 
feared for a time that termination of the ten-year prohibition against secession 
from the Union might release dangerous centrifugal forces. Even today there 
are some 8,000 guerrillas in the country. 

Unrealistic planning that vainly stressed Western types of industrial opera- 
tion further delayed economic expansion, but the country today is firmly 
oriented to strengthening its agricultural sectors before attempting further 
large ventures into industrialism. As late as 1956 total land under cultiva- 
tion was just 86 per cent of prewar averages, and agricultural production 
lagged even farther behind. In the best year since the war, rice production 
was 1.5 million tons under the prewar average. 

Frank N. Trager, who was director of the U.S. Point Four program in 
Burma from 1951 to 1953 and is now director of New York University’s 
Burma Research Project, reviews economic planning since 1948, sector by 
sector: agriculture, forestry and mining, transport, communications and 
industry, and capital formation. Other chapters study the labor force and 
social development. Trager is in sympathy with the criticisms of unrealistic 
planning and supports his opinions with evidence of the failure to build 
industrial plants and the continued lag in agricultural development. At the 
same time he realizes that the problem Burma faces is similar to that confront- 
ing all new nations. The value they seek in undertaking economic expansion 
is improvement of living standards. But economic gains actually achieved 
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can scarcely keep pace with growing populations and the new costs of govern- 
ment: enlarged legislatures and executives, foreign-service establishments, 
greatly expanded armies and frequently active military campaigns — as well 
as such costly minor luxuries as domestic air lines, radio broadcasting sys- 
tems, explosively expanding educational systems and other social services 
(much of which represents improved standards of living, but not in conven- 
tional, politically profitable terms). 

Due consideration having been given to the handicaps under which the 
Burmese have worked and the new costs they have met, it is not surprising 
that neither production nor consumption have attained prewar per capita 
levels. The surrender of a large band of Arakanese insurgents early in 1958 
encouraged the hope that Burma’s incubus of guerrilla violence would be 
speedily reduced, but that hope has not been fulfilied. The dissension that 
has broken out within the ranks of the country’s largest political party sug- 
gests that further domestic troubles may impend. 

Trager’s brief survey gives a good picture of Burma’s present economic 
situation and of programs now under way for further development, especially 
in agriculture. The use of the unit billions instead of crores and thousand- 
millions (or the consistent use of any one of the three) would be more satis- 
factory for American readers. No identification for the values reported in 
Table 7, page 34, is given. They represent millions of ton-miles. 


St. Louis University. Francis J. Cor.ey, S.J. 








